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THE QUEST FOR REALITY 


WHE quest for reality is one of the oldest pursuits 
2e¥ of philosophy. Long before the Christian era, 
@@ Eastern thinkers were pondering the question, 

) KS25) What is real? There are many things in the 
=" world which seem real, but are they? We 
know that some things which seem real are not so. The sun 
seems to rise and move through the sky and set, but it does 
not. The earth seems to be stationary, but it is not. Often 
things we see in dreams seem very real, but they exist only 
in the mind. What if our lives be but “ such stuff as dreams 


are made of”! What if the universe about us be but an 
idea, a dream, an illusion! It is not so unreasonable as it 
appears. 


An ancient thinker suggests that our world is made up of 
shadowy images. A more modern thinker declares that 
nothing exists except in the perceptive mind. I am writing 
at a desk. The desk appears very real. I close my eyes, 
and it disappears. How am I to know the desk exists as an 
object apart from my perception? 

Bishop Berkeley is not alone in questioning the reality 
of the objective universe. Kant was the greatest original 
thinker Europe produced in a hundred years—perhaps in a 
thousand. His doctrine of phenomenalism leads us to re- 
examine our faith in objective reality. If, however, in his 
Critique of Pure Reason, Kant destroys the world, in his 
Critique of Practical Reason, he restores it. He holds that 
all things appear as phenomena, but adds that every phe- 
nomenon has back of it a noumenon, a real entity, a thing 
itself as distinguished from the thing as it appears. But he 
affirms that the reality can never be known; so we are as 
much in the dark as ever. Sir William Hamilton, Hegel, 
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Fichte and Schelling contribute their interpretations to 
various forms of idealism. 

Christian Science, in spite of its intense practical material- 
ism, is related to that philosophy which refers all experiences 
to the mind. It argues the mind alone is real; the mind is 
God; and God is all. Buddha was such a thinker. Living 
in an age when, as now, in the crowded nations of the East, 
life was hard, a series of conflicts with the elements, with 
hunger, disease, wild beasts and undesirable conditions, he 
pondered, How can man be delivered? He reached this con- 
clusion: If we train ourselves to quench all desire for com- 
fort and for life itself; if we extinguish natural passions and 
instincts, if we become as nearly insensate as possible, in 
time we shall not care whether we are fed or clad or shel- 
tered or well thought of; whether we live or die. But what 
becomes of the human heart under a philosophy such as 
this? It becomes less than human, even less than animal. 
It hardens into stone. This accounts for horrible cruelties, 
frightful suffering, self-inflicted or practised upon others, 
sometimes even in the name of religion. 

The practical result of regarding nothing as real except 
what takes place within the mind—or within God’s mind of 
which we are a part—is inevitably the dearth and death of 
human emotion, indifference to social relationships and 
duty, indifference to the ‘ sanctities of life,” against which 
all the impulses of humanity protest. Life itself rises up 
in rebellion. 

The fatal objection to philosophical idealism is that it 
will not work. “A good watch, but it will not run.” “A 
good knife, but it will not cut.” “A fine pair of glasses, 
but you cannot see through them.” Philosophical idealism 
is a mere scholastic plaything. Whatever our theory of 
reality may be, we proceed every hour of every day upon 
the presumption that the external universe is real. The desk 
I write upon may exist only in my consciousness, but I lean 
on it. That passing street-car may not be real, but if I walk 
on the track when it approaches, there may be a real trag- 
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edy, and somebody may shed real tears, and hearts may 
break with real sorrow. 

The fact is, we are in a world of realities, and we have to 
deal with them even though we deny them. We want real 
food to eat and real houses to live in. The earth is real 
beneath our feet, and heaven is real above us. Oris it? Is 
God real? Who was it wrote a book about The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life? Are the only real things 
those which can be seen or heard or handled? Is all else 
illusory? My friend is real. I can see him, grasp his hand, 
lean on him when my strength fails. But what is it makes 
him willing thus to be leaned on? He loves me. [I trust 
him. That is friendship. But I cannot see friendship. 
Friendship is only an idea, a sentiment. My friend dies, 
and I mourn him. I keep his face in memory till death stills 
my heart. My friend has gone, but friendship remains. So 
it seems that friendship is real. 

Patriotism, too, is real. There are those who say they 
love all lands alike, all flags alike. They put the red flag 
above their country’s flag because, they say, it stands for 
humanity. That sounds very philanthropic, very liberal. 
But it is in relation to patriotism exactly what free-love is in 
relation to the home. The morality of the man who loves 
all women and not one above all others may well be sus- 
pected. He who loves no one child or one group of children 
more than others makes a poor father. It is in the blood of 
most of us to love one land above all others and to honour 
its flag accordingly. It is so nations are built up. It is so 
progress has been made in law and art. We cherish the 
things we love, and lavish our gifts upon them. In every 
such relationship there are three realities: ourselves, the 
object loved, and the love that binds us to it, call that love 
patriotism, domestic affection, or whatever it may be. Is 
that love less real than the object loved or the person 
that loves? 

Here is a man who applies himself to a task, be that task 
whatever it may. It may be polishing wood or polishing 
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verses; it may be writing books or printing them; it may be 
teaching children or making clothes for them; but whatever 
it is, it is done faithfully and well. The task may not be 
pleasant. It may grow monotonous. It may be ill-paid or 
unpaid—and the best work in the world is unpaid—but it 
is done. Hiram Golf, cobbling shoes, and saying, “ These 
shoes belong to the children of a widow, and if I do not put 
the patches on carefully, her children will catch cold and 
she will have a doctor’s bill to pay;” Antonio Stradivari, 
making violins and saying, “If I slack my hand, I rob 
God;” the village blacksmith, replying to the man who 
brought a horse to be shod, and who said, ‘‘ Remember God 
made this noble animal,” ‘‘ I will do better than that—I will 
remember that it is one of God’s servants doing this job ”— 
these are examples of the spirit of faithful service. 

What shall we call this that moves the hands and fills the 
hearts of men? We call it duty. The cry, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” nerved the fighting men at 
Trafalgar. The hearts of two generations of youth have 
glowed as they repeated Emerson’s lines: 


“So close is glory to our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’ ” 


This it was that made heroes out of common men on that 
ship which went down off the Great Banks. The ship was 
real. The sea was real. The iceberg with which the ship 
collided was real—that was no phantasm of the mind! It 
did not exist in any human consciousness until after the col- 
lision. But was not that real which alone redeemed the 
entire incident from absolute calamity—the only thing to 
comfort us and make us proud? ‘The ship has long gone 
from sight; the iceberg has melted in the summer sun; only 
scientific apparatus can discover the spot where the accident 
happened, but as long as men go down to the sea in ships, 
as long as the nations do business in great waters, the pres- 
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ence and power, on that fateful day, of a mighty and mas- 
terful sense of duty will be remembered. We are searching 
for reality. We have found Friendship, Patriotism, Duty. 

There is a Christian theory of prayer. Most of us are 
acquainted with it. ‘“ Men ought always to pray.” “If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your heavenly Father—” ‘There is also a 
metaphysical theory of prayer. That is to say, there is in 
prayer a force which philosophers take account of. It is a 
fact as concrete as telegraphy or any other means of inter- 
communication. It is a force as real as light or radium. If 
light.and radium are real, so is prayer. Nay, it is more real, 
for it is a fact of consciousness. Sunshine and radium may 
be mere phantasms. We close our eyes, and they disappear. 
Or we shut ourselves up, and they cannot reach us. Sunlight 
cannot penetrate a stone wall. Radium rays cannot pene- 
trate a lead wall. But prayer—we close our eyes, and 
prayer is all the easier. The prisoner prays. The dying 
miner, in the heart of the earth, prays. In answer to his 
prayer, the prisoner feels a sense of freedom. ‘The dying 
miner forgets his living tomb. Something ministers to the 
heavy heart. Something delivers the aspiring soul. An 
effect has been produced. A cause must be adequate to 
account for its effect. If the effect is real, the cause must 
be real. So prayer is another of the realities. 

But prayer is not merely an exercise of the spiritual! facul- 
ties. “‘ What man of you, if his child ask bread, will he give 
him a stone?” Prayer is the cry of a hungry heart. The 
cry to what? ‘To whom? Jesus tells us. Jesus was a 
thinker. No man ever thought more clearly than He. His 
processes, however, were not so much logical as intuitive. 
What we attempt to reason out, He knew. The possession 
of truth to Him was not an act so much as it was an attri- 
bute. He knew what was real. He had His feet on the 
rock. And he helps us to find our footing. He tells us some 
things are not worth struggling for, and other things are. 
He tells us God is worth struggling for, worth searching for, 
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worth giving up all other quests, if we may only find Him. 
To Jesus God was the great Reality, always present in His 
consciousness, always at His right hand. How intimately 
Jesus speaks of God and to God. His whole ministry on 
earth was to this end, that all men might know God’s living, 
loving, friendly Presence. 

Centuries before Jesus, there is a man who through fire 
and blood, through dust and tears, creeps into God’s pres- 
ence. He has sinned and repented. He has suffered and 
has been comforted. He confesses his sins with broken 
heart and wakeful eyes. He has prayed and has been 
strengthened. Phantoms he has grasped at have faded 
before his face. Shadows he has mistaken for substance 
have vanished away. In old age, as bodily strength wanes, 
moral power waxes strong. Tides of earth are ebbing. 
Heavenly tides are flowing full. He takes account of his 
spiritual possessions. He clings now only to things that are 
real. What are they? Let us read these words and see. He 
has a few friends who love him for what he is. He loves 
them and loves his nation. He has exalted duty towards 
God and man. He is mighty in prayer. He clings to God. 
Like a tired child, he seizes the garments of the Eternal, and 
this is his testimony: 


Hear my cry, O God; 

Attend unto my prayer. 

From the end of the earth will I call unto thee, when my heart is 
overwhelmed: 

Lead me to the rock that is higher than I. 

For thou hast been a refuge for me, 

A strong tower from the enemy. 

I will dwell in thy tabernacle for ever: 

I will take refuge in the covert of thy wings. 


—Psalm 61:1-4. 


Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 

And afterward receive me to glory. 

Whom have I in heaven but thee? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth; 
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But God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever. 
For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish: 
Thou hast destroyed all them that play the harlot, departing from 
thee. 
But it is good for me to draw near unto God: 
1 have made the Lord Jehovah my refuge, 
That I may tell of all thy works. 
—Psalm 73 :24-28. 


PRAYER 


O God, whom we but dimly perceive and feebly appre- 
hend, but who art and who art not far from any one of us, 
grant us the mind to believe, the heart to cherish, the pur- 
pose to seek, and the passion to manifest Thy truth, how- 
ever and by whomsoever it is revealed to us. Amen. 


it 
THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN LIFE 


THRHE first really great question of civil govern- 

eo Y ment is this: What is the true function of the 
™ (eke state? The greatest of all wars had its origin 
) KS) in a fundamentally wrong conception of the 
1 ” state. The dominance of institutionalism over 
individualism has been the fertile source of immeasurable 
political misrule. It all comes to this: Can an institution, 
supported by the people, be greater than the people who 
support it? The democratic notion is that the people are 
supreme, and that the state exists only as the agent of the 
people. The future political history of the world depends 
upon how we shall settle this question, What is the true 
function of the state? 

Modern social life has been profoundly modified in the 
last half-century by a new conception of the function of 
play in childhood and youth. It was the mind of Friederich 
Froebel that first gave the world the philosophy of play as 
a process of education. 

See how great are the issues arising out of the discussion 
of the function of things. We come to a vast realm when 
we consider the function of religion. What is the true office 
of religion in life? What is it designed to do, and what 
does it actually do? There are those who ignore the whole 
subject of religion. If there be in them the religious faculty, 
it does not activate. Are such people quite normal, quite 
natural? Are not those who exclude religion from their 
lives cheating themselves out of something which, rightly 
considered, is necessary to life’s fulfilment? (Fulfilment is 
literally fill-full-ment.) 
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DAILY READINGS 


First Week, First Day 


Then Job answered and said, 
Even to-day is my complaint rebellious: 
My stroke is heavier than my groaning. 
Oh that I knew where I might find him! 
That I might come even to his seat! 
I would set my cause in order before him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 
I would know the words which he would answer me, 
And understand what he would say unto me. 
Would he contend with me in the greatness of his power? 
Nay; but he would give heed unto me. 
There the upright might reason with him; 
So should I be delivered for ever from my judge. 
Behold, I go forward, but he is not there; 
And backward, but I cannot perceive him; 
On the left hand, when he doth work, but I cannot behold him; 
He hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see him. 
But he knoweth the way that I take; 
When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold. 
—Job 23:1-10. 


From a study of the Holy Scriptures and the experiences 
of religious people who make the Bible the rule of their 
lives, it may be affirmed, and it cannot be affirmed too 
strongly, that religion, and supremely the Christian religion, 
answers our questions as nothing else can. ‘There are a 
thousand questions our minds ask, both in our serious and 
fanciful moods, most of which are of little importance. 
There are a few questions our minds ask and ask per- 
sistently and will not be at rest until they are answered. 
To fail to find an answer to them is to fail in life. The 
elemental questions are few. They are really only three. 

The first concerns sin. How can we rid ourselves of it? 
The second concerns sorrow. How can we bear it bravely? 
The third concerns immortality. “ Brief life is here our 
portion.” What comes next? Is the grave a blind alley or 
a thoroughfare? Is it a cavern ending in darkness or a 
tunnel—a pathway through the darkness? 
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Christianity answers these questions. What its answer 
is we need not at this moment consider. That it does an- 
swer them, and that its answer is satisfactory to vast num- 
bers of people, is one of the incontestable facts of religion. 
Many a mind, vexed with incertitude, has found rest in the 
Christian theory of a remedy for sin, the Christian philos- 
ophy of sorrow and the Christian view of death. 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, eternal, immortal, invisible, whom the eye 
of man cannot see nor the mind of man fully perceive, but 
who revealest Thyself to us in the desire to know Thee, 
mercifully grant that we who seek the truth may find it to 
the comfort of our souls. Teach us that our very conscious- 
ness of need is an inward witness that Thou art. Thou who 
hast implanted within the breasts of birds the instinct to 
build nests hast also furnished them the material with which 
to build. And shall not I, Thy child, created in Thine own 
image, trust my spiritual intuitions? Shall I not “ build 
me a nest in the greatness of God”? Thou wilt show me 
the path of life and afterward receive me to glory. I need 
Thee now. I will trust thy “ afterward.” Amen. 


First Week, Second Day 


How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Jehovah of hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of Jehovah; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God. 
Yea, the sparrow hath found her a house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
Even thine altars, O Jehovah of hosts, 
My King, and my God. 
Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
They will be still praising thee. Selah. 
Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; 
In whose heart are the highways to Zion. 
Passing through the valley of weeping they make it a place of 
springs; 
Yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings. 
They go from strength to strength; 
Every one of them appeareth before God in Zion. 
—Psalm 84:1-7. 
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The desire of the human heart for God is not a moth’s 
desire for the flame. A tallow candle is bright enough to 
attract a moth. Nothing less than the uncreated Source of 
Light will satisfy the longing soul. A witty agnostic once 
declared, ‘ One world at a time is enough.” But is it? To 
attempt to satisfy the soul with the sensuous world is like 
trying to fill a circle with a triangle,—it leaves blank spaces 
on every side. 

The problems of sin and sorrow and death, like the sol- 
diers at the door of Macbeth’s castle after the murder of 
the king, knock and keep on knocking. “Oh that I had 
ever lived as I should have lived for one single day! ” was 
the confession of a man whose life had apparently been 
quite correct. He had measured up to accepted standards 
of conduct. But conventional morality left much to be de- 
sired. His righteousness was in his own eyes but a ragged 
cloak. He was no more nearly satisfied than was the 
pagan who cried, ‘‘ I was born in ignorance; I have lived 
in uncertainty; I die in trepidation; O Cause of causes, 
pity me.” 

He whose strength is in God, in whose heart are the high- 
ways to Zion, faces the fact of sin. He does not attempt 
to get rid of it by denying it. He adopts no rosewater view 
of sin. To him sin is more than a mere superficial negli- 
gence, more than inherited weakness. But over against the 
fact of sin he sees the greater fact of Redemption. Over 
against the fact of sorrow he sees the greater fact of Sustain- 
ing Grace. He remembers there was once a Man of Sor- 
rows, who fainted not; a Man acquainted with grief, yet 
deep were the sources of His joy. In fellowship with Jesus 
Christ, he learns to suffer and be strong. He recognizes the 
truth of Dante’s words, “‘ Sorrow remarries us to God.” He 
knows the meaning of the medizval mystic, ‘“‘ Sorrow marks 
the point of conversion upwards.” The religion which ad- 
dresses itself to the problem of sin and sorrow is equally 
honest in dealing with death. 

There is a cape at the southern extremity of Africa which 
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once bore the name, “ the Cape of Storms.” Navigators 
were afraid to round it. However, with the growing power 
of science, with the invention of the compass, and with the 
application of steam to navigation, mariners grew bolder, 
and presently the time came when the Cape of Storms was 
called the Cape of Good Hope. Such a thing has happened 
with reference to death. Jesus’ victory over death has 
turned it into the Cape of Eternal Hope. So the Christian 
religion answers three great questions. 


PRAYER 


O God, confirm, increase and animate our faith, compas- 
sionate our anxieties, strengthen us where we are weak, sup- 
ply us where we are deficient, and dispose us wholly and 
unreservedly to Thy love and service, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

—Sir Robert Wilmot. 


First Week, Third Day 


And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Teacher, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal lifeP And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? none is good, save one, even God. Thou knowest 
the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal, Do not bear false witness, Honour thy father and mother. 
And he said, All these things have I observed from my youth up. 
And when Jesus heard it, he said unto him, One thing thou lackest 
yet: sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow me. But when he 
heard these things, he became exceeding sorrowful; for he was 
very rich. And Jesus seeing him said, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God! For it is easier for a 
camel to enter in through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. And they that heard it said, Then 
who can be saved? But he said, The things which are impossible 
with men are possible with God. And Peter said, Lo, we have left 
our own, and followed thee. And he said unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, There is no man that hath left house, or wife, or breth- 
ren, or parents, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this time, and in the world to 
come eternal life. 


—Luke 18:18-30. 
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The function of religion is not only to answer our great 
questions but to solve our serious problems, or rather to help 
us solve them. Questions and problems are different. Ques- 
tions are speculative, academic; problems are practical. 
These are some of our problems: How shall we make the 
most of life? How shall we preserve the proper balance 
between apparently conflicting impulses, as for instance the 
impulse to please ourselves and the impulse to please others? 
How shall we determine as between apparently conflicting 
duties, which should have precedence? Shall I observe as 
the rule of my behaviour the greatest good of the greatest 
number or the greatest good of the smallest number? It is 
conceivable that at a time when the state needs my services, 
my family may need my presence more. How shall I de- 
termine my responsibility relatively to the little group here 
and the larger group yonder? 

Such problems as these lie at the very threshold of serious 
living. Religion helps us to solve them by giving us prin- 
ciples with reference to which these and all such problems 
may be solved. The principles of the right kind of religion 
will aid us not alone in determining the right course to take 
when we come to the cross-roads, but will give us, once they 
are hospitably received into our minds, once they are ac- 
cepted as principles of conduct, a strong inclination to take 
the right course when it is perceived. 


PRAYER 


O Lord, in these difficult times, when there is a seeming 
opposition of knowledge and faith, and an accumulation of 
facts beyond the power of the human mind to conceive, and 
good men of all religions more and more meet in Thee; and 
the strife between classes in society, and between good 
and evil in our own souls, is not less than of old; and the 
love of pleasure and the desires of the flesh are always 
coming in between us and Thee, and we cannot rise above 
these things to see the light of Heaven, but are tossed upon 
a sea of troubles; we pray Thee be our Guide and Strength 
and Light, that, looking up to Thee always, we may behold 
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the rock upon which we stand, and be confident in the word 
which Thou hast spoken. 

——Benjamin Jowett (1891), Master 

of Balliol College. 


(Being unable, through iilness, to meet the students per- 
sonally at the commencement of a college term, Dr. Jowett 
dictated an address, in the nature of a prayer, of which the 
above is a part. The address was read at a public service.) 


First Week, Fourth Day 


As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
When shall I come and appear before God? 
My tears have been my food day and night, 
While they continually say unto me, Where is thy God? 
These things I remember, and pour out my soul within me, 
How I went with the throng, and led them to the house of God, 
With the voice of joy and praise, a multitude keeping holyday. 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within meP 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him 
For the help of his countenance. 
O my God, my soul is cast down within me: 
Therefore do I remember thee from the land of the Jordan, 
And the Hermons, from the hill Mizar. 
Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterfalls: 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 
Yet Jehovah will command his lovingkindness in the daytime; 
And in the night his song shall be with me, 
Even a prayer unto the God of my life. 
—Psalm 42:1-8. 


Religion has a third function. It not only answers our 
questions and solves our problems, but it satisfies our yearn- 
ings, our unuttered and unutterable longings. In answer to 
the questionnaire of a great psychologist, addressed to some 
hundreds of college men and women, as to what induced 
them to take the first step in the Christian life, two persons, 
one a woman and the other a man, replied: “I felt homesick 
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for God;” “TI felt my life was incomplete without Christ.” 
There is a vast field for the research of a scientific student 
of religion in the testimony of the consciousness of just such 
witnesses as these. But large numbers of people testify that 
with their first knowledge of Christ there came into their 
lives a sense of “ getting home.” St. Augustine saw this 
fact, experienced it, and expressed it in one of his prayers: 
“Thou didst make us for Thyself, and we are not at rest 
except in Thee.” 

Some years ago a brilliant college professor in Switzer- 
land wrote in his journal, on a page which he intended no 
other eye but God’s to see: “ What I want is Perfection. 
What I am hungry for is the Absolute, the Unconditioned. 
I will be satisfied with nothing short of the Infinite.” Henri 
Frederick Amiel was an invalid, but his mind was not lack- 
ing in vigour. His generation knew no more brilliant intel- 
lect than that of Amiel. He was yet young when he 
discovered himself to be afflicted with an incurable disease. 
Indeed, he was not far from death when he said, ‘“ Nothing 
but the Eternal can complete my life.”” There was yearning. 
There was longing. And we all have it. In our best mo- 
ments we all recognize it. The eye is not satisfied with 
sensuous beauty, nor the ear with earthly music, nor the 
heart with human love. 

The function of religion is to satisfy the deep desires of 
the soul for experiences which transcend the limits of earth 
and time. That the Christian religion does this is a state- 
ment capable of experimental proof. ‘‘ O taste and see that | 
the Lord is good.” ‘“ The Spirit of the Lord is with them 
that fear him.” Some truths must be reasoned out, but this 
truth must be lived out. Rather, it must be lived inwardly. 

Religion in the last analysis is the life of God in the soul 
of man. Prayer, as an old mystic says, is “ the outgoing of 
the lonely heart to the only God.” They who employ their 
religious faculties, such as reverence, adoration, aspiration; 
they who exercise their religious faculties in worship, may 
do so in full knowledge that they are never so reasonable, 
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never so much themselves at the best, as when they are 
doing these things. This is life on the highest plane, “ life 
that is life indeed.” ‘To this end we were born when we 
entered the world, and to it we were born again when we 
entered the life more abundant which Jesus Christ came 
to give. 


PRAYER 


Lord, teach me how to pray. I want the life of prayer. 
Life is my word. I want not the thought of prayer, though 
that ts rarely beautiful. I want the life of prayer, the saps 
that run through all the trunk and branch and leaf and 
hinted bud. Let me grip the divine vitality. “ More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of,’ I quite 
believe. Invite me out of those vitalities. Give me not fine 
phrases but sinewy life. Let me wait on the Lord. Let me 
adore Thee. Let me step into acquiescence with the divine 
will as rivers hold along their channels. Let me grip God’s 
hand. Let me know that I am made by prayer more than 
I make a prayer. May I not only ask of Thee but engage 
in Thee. Thou art my supreme endeavour. I must get in 
God if I shall rise into largeness of resource of power which 
may be called out at any moment like an armed troop. 

Give Thyself grip on my soul. May I be swift to ap- 
proach Thee, slow to leave Thee, glad to serve Thee, neigh- 
bourly with Thee, great by Thee, resourceful in Thee, — 
bringing my life to head in Thee as a stream does in the 
loftiest height, to the end that my life may ultimately be, 
in Christ what God would consider a prayer. Amen. 

—Bishop William A. Quayle. 


First Week, Fifih Day 


Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. 
He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, from within 
him shall flow rivers of living water. But this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive: for the 
Spirit was not yet given; because Jesus was not yet glorified. 

—John 7 :37-39. 


Jesus offered Himself as satisfaction for the world’s un- 
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quenched desires. Did any other ever do that? Not 
Moses; not Buddha; not Socrates; not Confucius. Jesus 
alone claimed, and up to this moment of history, Jesus alone 
claims to be personally sufficient to quench the soul’s deep 
thirst. What did they who first heard these words under- 
stand Him to mean? Doubtless many there were who felt 
in their hearts a quick response to His great promise, but 
who as quickly repressed it, saying to themselves, “ How 
can a man, a mere man, fill the emptiness, complete the in- 
completeness, and enrich the moral poverty of our lives? ” 
Some there were who heard and heeded and followed Him. 

Interpreting the Christ of history by the Christ of experi- 
ence, we know exactly what Jesus promised to do and what 
He did actually do for those who came to Him. If He were 
standing in the midst of a group of men and women to-day, 
repeating the gracious words of old, there could be no doubt 
as to His meaning. And is He not standing among us, and 
saying, “If any man thirst, let him come to me”? The 
radiant personality of Jesus Christ, His incomparable life 
and his heart-warming words, constitute an eternal appeal 
to the children of men. 


“In Christ I feel the heart of God 
Throbbing from heaven through earth. 
Life stirs again within the clod, 
Renewed in beauteous birth. 
The soul springs up, a flower of prayer, 
Breathing His breath out on the air. 


“In Christ I touch the hand of God, 
From His pure heights reached down, 
By blessed ways before untrod, 
To lift us to our crown; 
Victory that only perfect is 
Through loving sacrifice like His.” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


PRAYER 


O God, strengthen us evermore by Thy grace, so that we, 
resisting all denial of our convictions and all sinful evasion, 
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may fight the good fight of faith and lay hold on eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


First Week, Sixth Day 


So he cometh to a city of Samaria, called Sychar, near to the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph: and Jacob’s 
well was there. Jesus therefore, being wearied with his journey, 
sat thus by the well. It was about the sixth hour. There cometh 
a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give me 
to drink. For his disciples were gone away into the city to buy 
food. The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto him, How is it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan 
woman? (For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.) Jesus 
answered and said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given thee living water. The 
woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep: whence then hast thou that living water? Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well, and drank 
thereof himself, and his sons, and his cattle? Jesus answered and 
said unto her, Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shail never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall become 
in him a well of water springing up unto eternal life. The woman 
saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither 
come all the way hither to draw. Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy 
husband, and come hither. The woman answered and said unto 
him, I have no husband. Jesus saith unto her, Thou saidst well, I 
have no husband: for thou hast had five husbands; and he whom 
thou now hast is not thy husband: this hast thou said truly. The 
woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 
Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus saith unto 
her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye wor- 
ship that which ye know not: we worship that which we know; for 
salvation is from the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers. God 
is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
truth. The woman saith unto him, I know that Messiah cometh 
(he that is called Christ): when he is come, he will declare unto 
us all things. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 
And upon this came his disciples; and they marvelled that he was 
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speaking with a woman; yet no man said, What seekest thou? or, 
Why speakest thou with her? So the woman left her waterpot, 
and went away into the city, and saith to the people, Come, see a 
man, who told me all things that ever I did: can this be the Christ P 

—John 4:5-29. 


The first step in the solution of any problem is to arrive 
at a correct understanding of the factors involved in it and 
of the nature of the result desired. What is life, and what is 
life for? Why were we given our faculties,—such a faculty, 
for instance, as imagination or conscience? Why is it per- 
mitted us to dream great dreams of the ideal, to see the 
vision of the Perfect as a radiant figure ever beckoning us 
up and on? The poet’s picture of the youth bearing on high 
the motto, “ Excelsior,’ may have lost its charm for those 
who are in middle life, but it speaks forever to the young. 
We do thirst to be assured that life has a meaning, and 
having this consciousness, we thirst to have that meaning 
made plain. 

The Samaritan woman at the well, after her interview | 
with Jesus, went back to the village saying, “‘ He told me all . 
things that ever I did.” As a matter of fact He had done 
no such thing. What she meant was, “I have met a man 
who understands, a man who knows life, and reads hearts; 
He has read my heart.” This impression Jesus seems to 
have made on everybody who had anything to do with Him. 
What was it prompted Pilate to ask Jesus, ‘‘ What is truth? ” 
The very thing that had led twelve men to follow Jesus 
night and day for three labourious years—the feeling that 
here was One who knew. He did know, and He does know. 
The soul sincerely seeking truth, seeking inward enlighten- 
ment, seeking self-knowledge, stands face to face with 
eternal reality in the presence of Jesus Christ. In that pres- 
ence “ there is nothing hidden that shall not be revealed.” 


PRAYER 


Lord, who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline Thine ear to me, a child of dust, 
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Not what I would, O Lord, I offer Thee, 

Alas! but what I can. 
Father Almighty! who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to Heaven, for Thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in Thy treasury, 
I lay before Thee, Lord, with this petition: 

My nothingness, my wants, 

My sins, and my contrition. 

——A Prayer of Robert Southey, 1774-1843. 


First Week, Seventh Day 


And he said unto me, Son of man, eat that which thou findest; 
eat this roll, and go, speak unto the house of Israel. So I opened 
my mouth, and he caused me to eat the roll. And he said unto 
me, Son of man, cause thy belly to eat, and fill thy bowels with 
this roll that I give thee. Then did I eat it; and it was in my 
mouth as honey for sweetness. And he said unto me, Son of man, 
go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with my words 
unto them. For thou art not sent to a people of a strange speech 
and of a hard language, but to the house of Israel; not to many 
peoples of a strange speech and of a hard language, whose words 
thou canst not understand. Surely, if I sent thee to them, they 
would hearken unto thee. But the house of Israel will not hearken 
unto thee; for they will not hearken unto me: for all the house of 
Israel are of a hard forehead and of a stiff heart. Behold, I have 
made thy face hard against their faces, and thy forehead hard 
against their foreheads. As an adamant harder than flint have I 
made thy forehead: fear them not, neither be dismayed at their 
looks, though they are a rebellious house. Moreover he said unto 
me, Son of man, all my words that I shall speak unto thee receive 
in thy heart, and hear with thine ears. And go, get thee to them 
of the captivity, unto the children of thy people, and speak unto 
them, and tell them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah; whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear. Then the Spirit lifted me 
up, and I heard behind me the voice of a great rushing, saying, 
Blessed be the glory of Jehovah from his place. And J heard the 
noise of the wings of the living creatures as they touched one 
another, and the noise of the wheels beside them, even the 
noise of a great rushing. So the Spirit lifted me up, and took me 
away; and I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit; and the 
hand of Jehovah was strong upon me. Then I came to them of 
the captivity at Telabib, that dwelt by the river Chebar, and to 
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where they dwelt; and I sat there overwhelmed among them 
seven days. 
—Ezekiel 3:1-15. 


In the King James Version this last verse reads, ‘‘ and I 
sat where they sat.” It is an expressive phrase, signifying 
the purpose of the prophet to make himself one of the peo- 
ple, to get their viewpoint, to look out on life as they looked 
out on it. The extent to which the right interpretation of 
life depends upon the right understanding of other people is 
a point of weakness in many an attempted solution of life’s 
problems. Whatever we may need, in the present state 
of the world’s unrest and incertitude, there is no doubt that 
this is one of our deepest needs, the adjustment of our per- 
sonalities to those about us so that we may do the team- 
work of life with the least possible friction. Much of our work 
must be done in association with others. If ‘‘ Know thyself ” 
is the first step towards power, as the old oracle declares it 
to be, then the second step is “‘ Know thy fellow-man.” 

It is not a question of introduction and identification. It 
is not a question of mere acquaintance or even friendship. 
It is a question of understanding, a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the motives of those with whom we have to walk 
along life’s journey and with whom we ought to keep step. 
How many tragedies might be avoided if we but possessed 
the disposition to enter into the feelings of others! What 
we call the Golden Rule of Jesus—though there is no stand- 
ard of value on earth to measure the real worth of it—has 
done more to solve the problems of social adjustment than 
any other single saying of all time. This is what imagina- 
tion is for—to help each of us put himself in the other 
man’s place. 


PRAYER 


O God, who canst bring forth spiritual blessings out of 
all our conditions, teach us both how to abound and how to 
be in want. Take from us both the love of money and the 
fear of poverty. Save us alike from courting the rich and 
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despising the poor. Give us grace to use all wealth and 
every talent as Thy stewards; as those who must render 
account to Thee. 

Be pleased to multiply the number of brave, earnest, self- 
sacrificing followers of Christ. Grant that men may encour- 
age one another in pursuing that which is good, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—From the Directory and Forms for Public Worship 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. 


COMMENT FOR THE WEEK 


A generation ago magazine writers gave much time to 
discussing the question, Is life worth living? Whole books 
were written on the subject. The mood of many in modern 
times seems to be to doubt whether the game is worth the 
candle; whether, on the whole, the ultimate fruitage of life 
justifies all the effort, all the strain and stress, all the strife 
and pain it causes. This is not an exclusively modern view. 
Not a few of the ancients, even in the golden days of classic 
learning, were inclined to think that the best fate was not 
to have been born, and the next best to die as soon as pos- 
sible after birth. He was not an ancient, however, but a 
modern, who wrote as his own epitaph, “ The end is nothing, 
and the end is near.” 

It was a wholesome thing when interest in the question, 
Is life worth living? began to decline. It began to decline 


not because people came to the conclusion that life is not 


worth living, but because they saw that the only way to find 
out whether life is worth living is to learn to live our lives 
on the highest possible level. Is life worth living? Each of 
us must answer the question for himself, and in order to do 
so, each of us must live his life to the fullest possible extent. 

Not long ago a man stood on the deck of a steamer a 
score of miles off the Irich coast. A torpedo had struck the 
great ocean liner as she was nearing port, and she was going 
down in fifty fathoms of water. This man had lived what 
we call a worldly life. He had achieved great success in the 
art of amusing people, or of providing for their amusement. 


—— << 
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To no one of his most intimate friends had he ever talked 
seriously of death. Now that death was near, he faced it 
with utter calmness, and is said to have explained his atti- 
tude to one at his side, “‘ Why should we fear? I look upon 
death as a wonderful adventure.”’ An adventure is an enter- 
prise upon which one enters with some uncertainty as to 
how it shall end. It may end successfully, and it may end 
disastrously. There is a chance that it may end magnifi- 
cently. It isso of life. Whether life is worth living depends 
upon how it is lived. 

Donald Hankey, in A Student in Arms, gives us a striking 
definition of religion. He says, “ Practically, religion is bet- 
ting one’s life that there is a God.” ‘This may seem a rough 
way of putting it, but there is great truth in the saying. 
Life is a great adventure, and the Christian life is risking all 
we are and all we have on the probability that the end of 
life will justify our course. 

To be lived at its best, life needs understanding, adjust- 
ment, control, and an assurance that there is a “ last of life 
for which the first was made.’ Whatever doubts may be 
involved in the discussion of the personality of Jesus Christ, 
He was never in doubt as to the meaning of life. All the 
figures by which He represents life give it a moral meaning. 
It is a task, a stewardship, a gift for which there must be an 
accounting, a trust, an appointment; it is an assignment to 
duty, a command as imperative as any military order could 
possibly be. “‘ I must be about my Father’s business.” “ I 
must work the works of him that sent me.” ‘‘ My meat is to 
do my Father’s will.” ‘To this end was I born.” Life looked 
at through His eyes, interpreted by His words and by His 
life, has a meaning that no one of us can fail to see. Kemble 
expresses the Christian understanding of life in his lines: 


“ A sacred burden is this life ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal you win.” 
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Browning got his idea of the meaning of life from the 
same source: 


“The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means.” 


There is friction between class and class and between 
race and race. The problem of social adjustment looms 
before us as the great task of to-day and to-morrow. No 
man has any contribution to make to the solution of this 
problem who does not come to it by way of the Golden Rule. 
No man’s life is rich until it is enriched by fellowship, and 
the great secret of fellowship is in the new commandment, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

That the Christian religion offers us a controlling power 
in life, and that Christ Himself offers to be that controlling 
power, is the simplest affirmation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. Here is a personal Power, not of earth, manifesting 
Himself in human life, who, if we accept His offer, pledges 
Himself to make us strong the while He gives us freedom. 
“Ye shall have power,” and “ Ye shall be free indeed.” 

This way lies perfect emancipation from selfish fear and 
paralyzing doubt; this way lies deliverance from self, from 
self-contempt and from self-content. ‘‘ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God ’”—they know this power. It is written 
of Jesus that ‘“‘ He must needs go through Samaria.” It was 
the compulsion of the Spirit. We sometimes talk of being 
in duty bound to do this or that. It is the constraint of a 
spirit—the spirit of duty. The life that yields itself to the 
control of God is like a newly created planet which takes its 
place in a solar system, and is held in its place by obedience 
to the law of its own being. 

And now, as to life’s crowning, life’s fulfilment. In 
nothing has Jesus more clearly proved His supremacy over 
the world’s multitudinous saviours than in this. He leaves 
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us in no doubt as to the destiny of the individual soul, and 
as to the destiny of the human race. There is grave moral 
danger to any civilization which begins seriously to question 
the worth of the individual. 

Jesus treated every life with which He came into contact 
as though it were a sacred thing. The people around Him 
may have been gross and cruel, but He had great hope for the 
future of the race. His kingdom was not to be built upon 
the ruins of an insolvent race. Indeed, His philosophy of life 
is the only thing that can save the race from ultimate moral 
bankruptcy. Let us never speak of Christianity as ‘ other- 
worldly.” It is “ all-worldly.” Jesus’ words to His disciples, 
to Mary of Magdala, to the Roman centurion, to the thief on 
the cross—all His words—make plain that in His estimate, it 
is just this poor humanity of ours, this weak clay of which 
we are made, that is the material out of which is to be con- 
structed the kingdom that shall outlast all other kingdoms. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. “ All the idealists of the world, from Plato downwards, 
have emphasized this fact, that man, in his best moments, 
realizes these spiritual ideals to be the things of extremest 
significance to his life.—greater than anything he knows and 
desires in himself—and that the whole meaning, value, and 
significance of his life lies in being true to this realization, 
and developing it further.” 

—Harold Begbie in The Proof of God, pp. 153, 154. 


2. Is not this true, and if true, does it not indicate, with 
logical certainty, the reality of religion? 


3. “When I wrote the preceding treatise (the Candid 
Examination), I did not sufficiently appreciate the immense 
importance of human nature, as distinguished from physical 
nature, in any inquiry touching theism. But since then I 
have seriously studied anthropology (including the science 
of comparative religions), psychology, and metaphysics, with 
the result of clearly seeing that human nature is the most 
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important part of nature as a whole whereby to investigate 

the theory of theism. This I ought to have anticipated on 

merely a priori grounds, and no doubt should have per- 

ceived, had I not been too much immersed in merely phys- 
ical research.” 

—Thoughts on Religion, by the late George John 

_ Romanes, edited by Charles Gore, p. 164. 


4. In view of the fact that Romanes was Charles Darwin’s 
most brilliant disciple, that he lost his Christian faith, “ by a 
too exclusive attention to the lower phases of nature, to the 
inanimate world and the lower orders of life,” and regained - 
it “ by increased attention to those experiences which are 
peculiar to man,” do we not owe it to ourselves as seekers 
after truth to look for evidences of the reality of religion in 
the interior world of consciousness? 


5. Is not ‘‘ the seeming unreality of spiritual life ”’ due in 
large measure to the habit of looking for evidences of Chris- 
tianity in exterior things,—in history, in miracle, in the 
Bible, in the Church and institutions of Christianity? 


6. Are not the interior facts of Christian experience,—the 
consciousness of fellowship with God through Jesus Christ 
and of guidance by His Holy Spirit—valid and authentic 
evidence of the reality of religion? | 


7. Are not these words of the apostle pertinent to the 
above inquiry? 


No man hath beheld God at any time: if we love one another, 
God abideth in us, and his love is perfected in us: hereby we know 
that we abide in him and he in us, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit. And we have beheld and bear witness that the Father hath 
sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever shall - 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him, and he 
in God. And we know and have believed the love which God hath 
in us. God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
and God abideth in him. Herein is love made perfect with us, 
that we may have boldness in the day of judgment; because as he 
is, even so are we in this world. 


—I John 4:12-17. 


1} 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION TO LIFE 


HERE are times when we are much interested 
NY in the life of the world to come. When our 
@@ friends pass out into the silence and darkness 
463) which gird our life around; when some dear 
=" friend has fallen asleep in death’s tranquillity, 
we project our thoughts into the future and ask such ques- 
tions as these: Where is he now? Has he left behind him 
all the knowledge that he gained here? Does he still live 
and think of me and love me as of old? Shall I ever see 
him again? 

During the World War we thought much and often of the 
future life. The air was full of farewells to the dying and 
mourning for the dead. Millions of men, mostly young men, 
poured out the red sweet wine of youth and thronged the 
path to death as to a festival. There was a great revival of 
interest in the problem of personal immortality. That in- 
terest has declined, but has not yet abated. Many are 
experimenting with spiritism or investigating psychic phe- 
nomena. As long as life lasts some people will be more in- 
terested in the future than in the present. It is safe to say, 
however, that most of us, even though we may live for the 
future, live in the present. The life we are now living most 
concerns us. Anything which relates to it interests us. 
Anything which enriches it is attractive. 

What does the Christian religion do for life? What are 
we profited now if we pray, if we worship, if we cultivate 
the religious mind and temper? This involves the great 
question, What is it to be a Christian? 
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A rural reader of a metropolitan newspaper commented 
upon the frequent use of the term Christian in certain 
advertisements: ‘“‘ Wanted—Helper in Christian family.” 
“ Wanted—Stenographer, Christian.” ‘“ Rooms for rent; 
Christians only.”’ He imagined that these were tributes to 
Christian character. They were not. The term Christian 
as so used merely distinguishes Gentiles from Hebrews. 
This, however, is not the only example of the loose use of 
the term Christian. We speak of Christian nations, for- 
getful that in Christendom the most advanced nation num- 
bers only about a third of its population as confessing 
Christians. Unless the influence of the Christian third of 
our population is entirely out of proportion to their num- 
bers, it may be presumed that the influence of the non- 
Christian two-thirds predominates. ‘There is no such thing 
as a Christian nation in a literal sense. 

The non-Christian visitor from the Orient sees the slums 
of our great cities and is tempted to say, “ If this be the fruit 
of Christian civilization, we do not want it.” The slum a 
fruit of Christian civilization? Far from it. The slum is a 
part of the unpurged residuum of an unchristianized world. 
So-called Christian lands are less than one-half Christian. 
The Christian world must not be judged by what it has not 
yet accomplished, but by what it has attempted to accom- 
plish, by what it proposes to do, by what it regards itself 
commissioned to do. 

An early pagan objector to Christianity in sight of the 
Christian ideal, exclaimed, “ Beautiful, but can you do it? ” 
Herbert Spencer, in the preface to his Data of Ethics, speaks 
of the Christian ideal as impossibly high. What is the an- 
swer? This is the answer: “ Only time can tell whether an 
ideal is impracticably high. You must give us time.” 

How long did it take nature to make coal? Ages and 
ages. It is only a little over seven hundred years since 
Magna Charta. That is a brief time comparatively. De- 
mocracy is not a perfect political instrument. Even though 
it were, it takes time to learn to operate a complicated 
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machine. In view of inefficiency in national and state gov- 
ernments; in view of corruption and misrule in municipal 
government, it occurs to us that perhaps we citizens in the 
first half of the twentieth century are raw, green, awkward 
workers into whose hands has been put a delicate and intri- 
cate piece of machinery. It runs, but with much friction. 
It breaks down at inconvenient moments. But give us time 
and we may master it yet. 

It was said of Disraeli that he accepted Christianity as 
the intellectual consummation of Judaism. Only intel- 
lectual? Is Christianity only a philosophy? Perhaps the 
two most perilous errors we can fall into as regards Chris- 
tianity are, first, to think of God only as an abstraction, and 
second, to think of Christianity only as a system of belief. 
Jesus came into the world with a message to be received, a 
program to be adopted and carried out, and a life to be lived 
daily and hourly, in this world of strain and stress, of time 
and sense. There is a Christian program in the home, in the 
marketplace, in the court, in the legislative chamber, in 
diplomacy, in international relations. 

If the kingdom of God is what Jesus says it is, a present 
and interior force; if it is what Paul says it is, a thing of 
service in all directions (so James Moffatt translates I Tim- 
othy 4:8) then religion, as the New Testament interprets it, 
is a very practical and practicable thing. No one ever did 
so much to bring religion down out of the region of specula- 
tion, out of vague theorizing, to the plane upon which com- 
mon people live and move and have their being, as Jesus 
did. (Perhaps it were better to say the plane upon which 
we live and are moved, for the motives which govern us are 
very practical ones, however invisible they may be.) 

There is a strong tendency in our day to emphasize the 
earthly value of religion. What William James calls Prag- 
matism and what Henri Bergson calls Activism are alike in 
this respect—they encourage us to test our religion as we 
test our philosophy, by its actual working, by its obvious 
results. It was an advance agent of this philosophy who 
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said a generation ago: “ You say Christianity is false. But 
you admit Christianity produces results in individual life 
and in society which what you call truth cannot accomplish. 
Then your truth is proved false and our falsehood is proved 
true” (Dr. Josiah G. Holland). This is the shortest and 
easiest way to deal with doubt. 

It has been affirmed that Christ has a program for the 
individual life. What are the fruits of it? What is His 
contribution to the life we now live? What is the fruit of 
faith in Christ? Time was when “ sorrow, labour, tears ” 
were a good part of the Christian’s experience. Time was 
when to be a witness was to be a martyr. What did they 
accomplish, those martyrs who “‘ met the tyrant’s brandished 
steel, the lion’s gory mane”? This they accomplished 
though they knew it not: They won for us the right to be- 
lieve, to pray, to worship, to have a free and unimposed 
faith. This was almost the first contribution of Christianity 
to our common life. Then, the age of persecution passed, 
the age of freedom having arrived, it began to be apparent 
what Christian faith can do for the individual, what its 
founder intended it to do. He said, ‘“‘ I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” The enlargement and enrichment of life was the 
purpose of His coming into the world and is the object of 
His presence in the world to-day. 


Enter ye in by the narrow gate: for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many are they that 
enter in thereby. For narrow is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few are they that find it. Beware of 
false prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
are ravening wolves. By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistlesP Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; but the corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Therefore 
by their fruits ye shall know them. 


—Matthew 7:13-20. 
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THE CORN AND THE LILIES 


“Said the Corn to the Lilies: 
‘Press not my feet; 
You are only idlers, 
Neither Corn nor Wheat. 
Does one earn a living 
Just by being sweet?’ 


“ Naught answered the Lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay; 
Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelong day. 
And, at last, the Teacher 
Chanced to come that way. 


“While His tired disciples 
Rested at His feet, 
And the proud Corn rustled, 
Bidding them to eat, 
‘Children,’ said the Teacher, 
‘The life is more than meat.’ 


““ Consider the Lilies, 

How beautiful they grow! 
Ne’er had king such glory, 
Yet no toil they know,’ 
Oh, happy were the Lilies 

That He loved them so! ” 


DAILY READINGS 


Second Week, First Day 


If there is therefore any exhortation in Christ, if any consolation 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any tender mercies and 
compassions, make full my joy, that ye be of the same mind, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind; doing 
nothing through faction or through vainglory, but in lowliness of 
mind each counting other better than himself; not looking each of 
you to his own things, but each of you also to the things of others. 
Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, ex- 
isting in the form of God, counted not the being on an equality 
with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men; and being 
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found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
ever unto death, yea, the death of the cross. 
—Philippians 2:1-8. 


These are the words of one who came eventually to look 
at life as Jesus looked at it. To Paul “ the mind which was 
in Christ Jesus ” refers not to the Master’s mental faculties 
but to His general view of things. There was a time in 
Paul’s life when he did not look at the world as Jesus did. 
But as the years went by, he acquired a wholly new view- 
point, and life as Paul saw it when these words were written 
was life as he believed it appeared, as seen through the 
Master’s eyes. 

How differently things look as seen by different men! 
Three men went into a forest. One was an architect. He 
saw in the graceful arches of an elm the types of cathedral 
arches. One was a forester. He thought of the relation of 
the tree to the problem of soil conservation and flood pre- 
vention. The other was a lumberman. He measured the 
trees as to their capacity for lumber. How differently 
three men think of the world. One is a merchant, one a 
voluptuary, one a philanthropist. The first dreams of 
trade, the second of feasting, the third of ministry to the 
world’s need. 

The aim of Christianity is mediately (that is, with a view 
to another result ultimately) to induce in us the habit—to 
endow us with the gift—of looking at the world as Jesus 
looked at it. Surely there can be no doubt about this. If 
there be any doubt on this point, let us clear it up before we 
take another step. What else did Jesus’ words mean, 
“Learn of me,” “ Follow me”? ‘To follow Him was to join 
His school, for He was a journeyman teacher. To be His 
scholar was to acquire His viewpoint. This is what every 
teacher endeavours to do, to give his students a scholar’s 
habits of observation and reflection. This is the best thing 
a teacher can do. All the facts, all the information a stu- 
dent gets at school at best are of little value. But the edu- 
cated man’s viewpoint, his vision, his mental horizon, his 
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mental habits—these are worth all they may cost. Perhaps 
it means more than we have thought to be Christ’s disciple. 


PRAYER 


O God, who hast made faith the beginning of man’s sal- 
vation and the foundation of all righteousness; enlighten 
and strengthen our hearts by Thy Spirit, that believing Thy 
Word, and confessing that which we believe, we may attain 
unto the end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Second Week, Second Day 


If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. It is another 
that beareth witness of me; and I know that the witness which he 
witnesseth of me is true. Ye have sent unto John, and he hath 
borne witness unto the truth. But the witness which I receive is 
not from man: howbeit I say these things, that ye may be saved. 
He was the lamp that burneth and shineth; and ye were willing to 
rejoice for a season in his light. But the witness which I have is 

greater than that of John; for the works which the Father hath 
given me to accomplish, the very works that I do, bear witness of 
me. And the Father that sent me, he hath borne witness of me. 
Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his form. 
And ye have not his word abiding in you: for whom he sent, him 
ye believe not. 

—John 4:31-38. 


Matthew Arnold says of one of the old Greek thinkers, 
“ He saw life clearly and saw it as a whole.” The same 
may be said of Shakespeare, with this difference: Whereas 
the philosopher saw the truths of life, the dramatist saw the 
facts. Plato dealt with ideas, Shakespeare with the phe- 
nomena of life. Plato was the analyst of life, Shakespeare © 
the annalist of life. But there was One who saw life more 
clearly and more fully than either the philosopher or the 
historian. It takes more than Plato and Shakespeare to 
make a Christ. He.saw clearly what Plato saw but dimly, 
and He knew by intuition what Shakespeare knew by ob- 
servation and meditation. It is material here to ask, What 
are the components of life, and how did Jesus view them? 
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It has been said that the essential problems of human 
experience are three—sin and sorrow and death. We know 
how Jesus looked at these problems, how He solved them 
for Himself and how He helps us to solve them. Take the 
matter of Duty. That is a great word. What is it and 
what is its authority and sanction? Why should we be in- 
convenienced by it? Here we touch the very nerve of moral 
living. Here is the strongest of all motives—stronger than 
the desire for ease or self; stronger than love; stronger than 
the desire for life itself. Does Christ shed any light on 
this constituent of life, this phase of experience? Light? 
Nothing but light comes to us from Jesus. He saw duty 
clearly and His attitude towards it is one secret—perhaps 
the greatest secret—of the magic and power of His name. 

A single saying of His, at a crisis in His life, reveals His 
view of duty: ‘“ It becometh me to fulfill all righteousness.” 

All is summed up when we say Christ recognized in Duty 
the voice of the Father. To follow Duty is to approach 
God; to obey it is to know God, and to know God is life 
eternal. 


PRAYER 


Teach us, O God, to guard our hearts in solitude, our 
tongues in company. Believing in Supreme Goodness as 
exampled to us in Jesus Christ, our Elder Brother, may we 
find in Him our Companion and our Guide. Deliver us 
from the fascination of unworthy objects and from the im- 
petuous desires of our own wills. In the great labyrinth of 
life consent Thou to lead us. Lead us by the ways which 
are above the level of our understanding. Teach us to dis- 
cern and adore Thy will; so shall our work cease to be a 
task and become a calling; so we shall pass from bondage 
to freedom; from the shadow of life into life itself: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Second Week, Third Day 


Pilate therefore entered again into the Pretorium, and called 
Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the JewsP Jesus 
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answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it thee 
concerning me? Pilate answered, Am Ia Jew? Thine own nation 
and the chief priests delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? 
Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence. 
‘Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus an- 
swered, Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end have I been 
born, and to this end am I come into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice. 


—John 18:33-37. 


Some years ago fire broke out in the Iroquois Theatre, 
Chicago, during a matinee performance. Hundreds of lives 
were lost. Among the heroes of the hour was a young col- 
lege student named Will McLaughlin, a junior at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. He was visiting in Chicago at the 
time and chanced to be in the theatre when the fire broke 
out. By his presence of mind, courage and unselfishness he 
succeeded in saving a dozen lives, but lost his own. In the 
nineteen hours of pain that preceded his death in the hos- 
pital he affirmed and reaffirmed he had no regrets. “ I knew 
I was following Christ, and I could not have done other- 
wise.” How like Luther in the hour of his trial before the 
Diet, ‘‘ Here stand I, God helping me. Amen.” 

Another thing the young man in Chicago said: “I had 
my chance at nineteen years of age. Some men never have 
such a chance, and some men have to wait for years. I had 
mine early and took it.” Do we pity that youth and say, 
“ Poor lad,” and mark his grave with a broken pillar? Then 
Christ’s life, too, must be marked with a broken pillar. His 
was apparently a premature death. But if we take His view 
of life, nothing is incomplete which accomplishes the will of 
God, and nothing is complete which fails to accomplish it. 

The heroic youth gives us a phrase which fixes our atten- 
tion on another feature of life as seen through Jesus’ eyes, 
namely, the providential character of opportunity. The 
tragedy of life is not that some of us do not have a chance 
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to serve humanity, but rather that we are blind when 
chances come. To a community of blind souls, Jesus said, 
“If ye had known, in the day of your visitation.” Toa 
poor blind soul He said, ‘‘ If thou knewest who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to drink.” The tragedy of moral 
blindness, moral denseness, moral stupidity, how great it is! 

What chance for heroism had Jesus? He lived in dull 
_ times and among a commonplace people. Had He been in 
Rome; had He been a patrician, a Roman soldier or cap- 
tain; had He been a Greek in the days when Athens was 
“‘ the eye of Greece and mother of arts and eloquence,” He 
might have made a noble name! He never said such a 
thing or thought it! The carpenter shop was His throne. 
The lowly village was His capital. The little province was 
His world. But His kingdom—that was boundless. His 
mind was His kingdom. The events of daily life were His 
material. The hunger and thirst of the people were His 
chance. He was like that violinist whose violin strings 
snapped—all but one—and he played on, “ Paganini and 
one string! ” 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, without whose help 
labour is useless, without whose light search is vain, invigo- 
rate my mind and direct my inquiries that I may by due 
diligence and right discernment establish myself and help 
to establish others in Thy holy faith. Give me a discerning 
spirit, and sound judgment, and an honest heart that in all 
my meditation my aim may be to attain unto the truth and 
so advance Thy glory and the good of my fellowmen. Take 
not, O Lord, Thy Holy Spirit from me. Perfect in me that 
good work which Thou hast begun. Open my eyes that I 
may apprehend Thy coming to me in Duty, in the tasks and 
toils of daily life. Give me carefulness, faithfulness, un- 
selfishness and power. Bless me with large sympathy and 
with courage. May my soul be refreshed as I seek to re- 
fresh others. Instruct me out of Thy Holy Word and teach 
me in the way of life eternal: for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


er 
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And by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations, that 
I should not be exalted overmuch, there was given to me a thorn 
in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be 
exalted overmuch. Concerning this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And he hath said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee: for my power is made perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weak- 
nesses, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. Wherefore I 
take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then 
am I strong. 

—II Corinthians 12:7-10. 


One of the great sayings of secular literature is, “It is 
not in our stars but in ourselves that we are underlings.” 
This might well be a saying of some great classic of religion, 
if we read into the word “ ourselves ” all that religion may 
put into it. ‘“ Ourselves” may be reinforced, inwardly for- 
tified, to a degree which makes it possible for us to transcend 
our limitations. So life is what we choose to make it. A 
king with the mind of a slave is far from kingly. A slave 
with the mind of a king is royal, whatever be his lot. Duty 
is divine. The duty of this hour is as clearly God’s appoint- 
ment as though His hand had written and sealed a commis- 
sion bearing our names. Life is a series of chances to do 
His will. Poverty is a chance as truly as wealth; sickness 
as truly as health. Our obstacles, our handicaps, our limita- 
tions, are our chances to prove how practical a thing is faith, 
how real a thing is prayer, how accessible a thing is divine 
grace, and how strong a thing is faith to broaden life and 
make it radiant on every side. Edward Rowland Sill was 
never truer to the mind that was in Christ than when 
he wrote: 


“Forenoon and afternoon and night,—Forenoon 
And afternoon and night,—Forenoon and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is Lire. Make this forenoon sublime, 
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This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won.” 


PRAYER 


Grant, O God, that we may reach out daily after more 
perfect relations with Thyself. We have been trusted with 
many gifts; may we be trustworthy stewards, dependable 
servants. Help us to tread the path of life boldly, the eyes 
of faith ever fixed upon Him who is our Master. Grant us 
vivid memory of Thy comfort in the hours of our deepest 
need. Grant us courage amidst the tempests of the passing 
years. Spare us from the unfaith of wilful moments. De- 
liver us from fear, for we are Thy children: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Second Week, Fifth Day 


But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things 
that accompany salvation, though we thus speak: for God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and the love which ye showed 
toward his name, in that ye ministered unto the saints, and still do 
minister. And we desire that each one of you may show the same 
diligence unto the fulness of hope even to the end: that ye be not 
sluggish, but imitators of them who through faith and patience 


inherit the promises. 
—Hebrews 6:9-12. 


Among the things that ‘ accompany salvation ”—that is 
to say, among the logical effects of rational faith—is the 
ability to confront the facts of life honestly and fearlessly. 
Consider the ugly and universal fact of pain. There is a 
form of idealism, or more properly idea-ism, as old as Greek 
philosophy, which denies the reality of pain and of every- 
thing else that is sensuously experienced. Jesus did not 
deny the fact of pain, physical and mental. On the Cross 
He thirsted and suffered. In the Garden His agony was be- 
tokened by bloody sweat. More than once it is written He 
groaned when He confronted the untold sorrows of the race. 
Why did He refuse the sponge wet with sour wine which 
someone offered Him on the Cross? We believe it was 
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because He scorned to seek insensibility to pain. This is 
Browning’s philosophy in Prospice: 


“T would hate that Death bandaged my eyes and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No, let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old.” 


He argues, ‘“ What other men have borne, I can bear.” 
Does it sound like a Roman Stoic? What if it does? All 
that is good in Stoicism is in Christianity, without the de- 
spair and fatalism of Stoicism. Robert Louis Stevenson was 
no Stoic, yet see how he confronted daily for twenty years 
the fact of pain, clinging all the while to his belief in the 
divine goodness. It is he who says, “I believe in the ulti- 
mate decency of things; yea, though I awoke in hell, I 
should still believe in the decency of things.” 

In the face of death Christ clung to His belief in life. 
Dare we deny the reality of death? Death swings his 
scythe in every summer breeze as in every winter storm. 
Christian faith looks squarely into the face of death, but 
appraises it in its true nature. In the face of death Christ 
said, “‘ Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” In 
Him we see what Paul describes as ‘“ the fulness of hope, 
even to the end.” This is one of the fruits of faith in us. 
“ Death is not a blind alley, but a thoroughfare.” We shall 
pass through death as little changed in our essential nature 
as light is changed by passing through a film of transparent 
vapour. 


PRAYER 


Let us do our work each day; and if the darkened hours 
of despair overtake us, may we not forget the strength that 
comforted us in the desolation of other times. May we still 
remember the bright hours that found us walking over the 
silent hills of our childhood, or dreaming on the margin of 
the.quiet river, when a light glowed within us and we prom- 
ised our early God to have courage amid the tempests of 
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the changing years. Spare us from bitterness and from the 
sharp passions of unguarded moments. May we not forget 
that poverty and riches are of the spirit. Though the world 
know us not, may our thoughis and actions be such as shall 
keep us friendly with ourselves. Lift our eyes from the 
earth, and let us not forget the uses of the stars. Forbid 
that we should judge others lest we condemn ourselves. Let 
us not follow the clamour of the world, but walk calmly in 
the path. Give us a few friends who love us for what we 
are; and keep ever burning before our vagrant steps the 
kindly light of hope. And though age and infirmity over- 
take us, and we come not within sight of the castle of our 
dreams, teach us still to be thankful for life, and for time’s 
olden memories that are good and sweet; and may the 
evening’s twilight find us gentle still. Amen, 


Second Week, Sixth Day 


Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness in the heavenly places. Wherefore take up the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and, having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, having girded your 
loins with truth, and having put on the breastplate of righteousness, 
and having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; withal taking up the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the evil ene. And take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God. 

—Ephesians 6:10-17. 


Another fruit of faith in Christ is the ability to meet life’s . 
crises with calmness and strength. A crisis is supposed to 
be an extraordinary thing, but, in fact, crises are of daily 
occurrence in all our lives. Infancy is full of crises. So is 
youth. So is maturity. Old age is not exempt. A crisis is 
such a circumstance or combination of circumstances as to 
make it true that all the future depends upon the action of 
an hour or even upon the decision of a moment. Jesus’ 
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parable of the wise and foolish virgins contains His doctrine 
of crisis. 

The folly of the foolish virgins was that they had no re- 
serve supply of oil. Life’s crises are to be met by making 
sure that we have reserve resources of courage and of 
strength. Most of our difficulties would vanish away if we 
were always at our best. We cannot always look at our 
best or feel at our best, but God has so arranged it 
that we may always be at our best. When most con- 
scious of our limitations we may be most conscious of the 
presence with us of a Power which enables us to transcend 
our limitations. 


PRAYER 


Great God, Thou Shepherd of the sea and Shepherd of the 
stars, be Thou the Shepherd of our souls. When the night 
is dark and the storm rages, may Thy Word be our inward 
light and may Thy peace keep us in perfect peace because 
our minds are stayed on Thee. May we daily renew our 
strength by waiting upon Thee. Let nothing that may come 
to us surprise us or find us unprepared. Whether at noon- 
day or at midnight we are called to patient service or to 
heroic endeavour, by Thy grace may we be ready to suffer 
or to do as Thy Providence shall direct or as Thy Spirit in 
us Shall impel: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Second Week, Seventh Day 


But take ye heed to yourselves: for they shall deliver you up to 
councils; and in synagogues shall ye be beaten; and before gover- 
nors and kings shall ye stand for my sake, for a testimony unto 
them. And the gospel must first be preached unto all the nations. 
And when they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be 
given you in that hour, that speak ye; for it is not ye that speak, 
but the Holy Spirit. And brother shall deliver up brother to 
death, and the father his child; and children shall rise up against 
parents, and cause them to be put to death. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: but he that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved. 


—Mark 13:9-13. 
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Jesus never spoke a stranger word than when He bade 
His disciples not to be anxious beforehand what they should 
speak when they were led to judgment before governors and 
kings. Is there nothing, then, in preparedness? Indeed 
there is. But we must define preparedness aright. In the 
supreme crises of our lives, immediate preparation is gen- 
erally impossible. It is what we are—what we have 
been—what we are sure of, which decides the issue in a 
sudden emergency. It is our sense of God’s indwelling 
which supplies our need. It is our habitual confidence in 
God and our obedience to Him which equip us with calm- 
ness and strength ‘‘ when tempests rise and all the blue 
is dim.” 


PRAYER 


Our Father and our God, we would be among the number 
of those whose strength is goodness and whose heritage is 
truth. Forgive us, people of wavering faith, and clouded 
vision and defeated hopes and haunting fears of fatlure and 
of darkness. Fil Thou the empty places of our lives with 
the riches of Thy power. May all our service be inspired 
by love, and may all our thoughts flow out toward Him who 
having loved His own, loved them unto the end. Amen. 


COMMENT FOR THE WEEK 


Whether life is worth living depends upon the worth of 
the things for which we live. An old pagan philosopher had 
discovered this truth in pursuit of his quest for God: “ Un- 
derstand, then, that a man’s life is worth only so much as 
the things are worth about which he busies himself.” 
Nothing is more likely to cause us to doubt the value of 
life than the commonplaceness of most of our experiences. 
“‘ My work is to hold a sheet of metal under a punch; when 
one hole is punched I turn the sheet a few degrees and punch 
another. A third hole is punched, and that is all my job. 
Sheet after sheet, day after day. I have ceased to be a man 
and have become a machine, differing only from the ma- 
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chine at which I work in that I know I am a machine.” 
Such was the complaint of a workman in a New York 
factory. 

Much is being said about the inevitable demoralization of 
the ‘man of iron.” Doubtless there is peril here to the 
individual life and to the social fabric. We must not make 
mere machines of men. The man with the hoe is less piti- 
able than the man who zs a hoe and nothing more—a hoe or 
a lathe or a lever or a pen or an adding machine. 

Deliverance from monotony is possible by the develop- 
ment of interior mental and moral resources. Charles Lamb 
was a clerk during most of his life. There were times when 
he bitterly complained, but in the darkest days of his slavery 
to the duties of the desk he had intellectual intercourse with 
the immortals. Benjamin Kidd, the English social phi- 
losopher, developed his critical faculty as Charles Lamb de- 
veloped his imaginative gifts, while serving as a clerk. 
Longfellow, in ‘“ Hyperion,” describes one whom destiny 
made a schoolmaster though Nature made him a poet. The 
schoolmaster had “ delicate golden wings with which, when 
the day’s work was done, he soared away.” 

Religion gives us wings. It opens our eyes to the possi-: 
bility of endless variety even in the midst of deadly drudg- 
ery. A recent article in a popular athletic magazine contains. 
this bit of advice from a specialist in physical culture: 
“Don’t be a one-game man.” Known to the writer is a 
professional man who is learning to shave himself with his 
left hand. He is determined to be ambidextrous. He wants 
to vary his powers. In spite of all we can do, days are 
much the same. We cannot change the decorations in our 
house every spring. The bills fall due pretty regularly the 
first of every month. Prices do not vary much; if meats 
come down, coal and rents go up. Perhaps it is good it is 
so. We like variety, but we like stability, too. The old 
home looks good to us. The old faces are beautiful. Old 
shoes are comfortable. Our old clothes fit us—we have 
grown into them. The same old sun gives us warmth and 
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light. The same old stars look down on us in infancy and 
age—-and they will shine down on our graves. 

In the London Spectator a few years ago the following 
anonymous poem appeared: 


“ Give me, dear Lord, Thy magic common things, 
The things that all may see and all may share— 
Sunshine and dewdrops, earth and sky and sea— 
Nothing unique and new and nothing rare: 


“ Just daisies, knap-weed, wind among the thorns, 
Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above, 
Rain, winter storms, a useful hand and heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 


“Then, when my feet no longer tread old paths, 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere) 
Write one old epitaph in love-lit words: 
‘Such things look fairer since He sojourned here.’ ” 


This is thoroughly Christian. It recognizes the glory of 
the commonplace, the revelation of God in His handiwork. 
It recognizes the indispensability of ordinary things and the 
possible transfiguration of the dusty paths of every day. 
This is the way to God—“ o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent, till the night is gone.” The moor is beautiful if we 
are in good company. The fen is beautiful, if our hearts 
are hopeful. 


PRAYER 


Father of mercies, who desirest the salvation of all men, 
be gracious unto those who through blindness of heart are 
estranged from Thee. Lift the clouds of darkness from our 
spirits that we may see Thy goodness and know the joy of 
fellowship with Thee. We thank Thee with full hearts for 
all the beauty with which Thou dost fringe our paths and 
for those faculties by which we apprehend Thee in all Thy 
works. May it be the work of our lives to obey Thee, the 
joy of our souls to please Thee and the fulfilment of all our 
hopes to dwell with Thee in the holiness of Thine eternal 
Kingdom: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Are we in danger of making our belief in God “ a cau- 
tious consent to a logical proposition ”’ instead of a constant 
incentive to action, a perpetual impulse to worthy conduct? 


2. Is it not true that “ prayer transmutes an intellectual 
conviction or probability into something personal and pas- 
sionate by leading the soul into the presence of God and 
leaving God and the soul together ’’? 


3. Granted that life is a tragedy, is it not better for us to 
take our stand at the side of Jesus Christ, to think of Him 
as Comrade and Guide, than to stand bewildered by the 
mystery of human suffering and sin? 


4. Granted that Christ “ does not offer any explanation 
of suffering and sorrow,” does He not do something vastly 
better, in sharing it? 


5. May we not set ourselves a rule by which to test our 
sincerity in religion—do we wish Christianity were true? 
To use a phrase of Browning, has it our vote to be true if 
it can? 


“Tn joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 
He is his own best evidence; 
His witness is within. 


“And not for signs in heaven above, 
Or earth below they look, 
Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke.” 


Iil 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE’S MEANING—THE 
RELIGIOUS SOLUTION 


(7, MONG the great devotional books which have 
<7 helped to mould the character of many gener- 
an % ations of religious people, almost the greatest 
Ai al v is Thomas a4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. The 
~~ -—~ author was a fifteenth century monk who lived 
an obscure, labourious life, and was known to his compan- 
ions only as a skilful scribe. But we know him as the writer 
of the most exalted spiritual meditations since Israel’s king 
took up his harp and sang the songs of Zion. The opening 
words of the Imitation are, “‘ He that keepeth my words 
shall not walk in darkness,’ saith the Lord.” That patient 
copyist of long ago had found the light of life in following 
Jesus Christ. 

We may find the light of science by following human lead- 
ers. Such thinkers as Aristotle, Copernicus, Francis Bacon, 
Isaac Newton, Herbert Spencer, Lord Kelvin or Hugo Dev- 
ries may well say to their disciples, ‘‘ He that followeth us 
shall have the light of science.” 

We are all anxious to obtain insight into the meaning of 
the world’s great movements. It is one thing to learn names 
and dates and quite another to perceive what forces were 
at work when Greek met Persian, when Cesar’s legions 
marched into Gaul, when Rome fell before the northern 
hordes, when the Crusades swept over Europe, or when the 
tides of colonization broke upon these shores, now in Vir- 
ginia, now at the mouth of the Hudson, now at Plymouth, 
now in California, now on the Chesapeake or on the banks 
of the Delaware. The mere historian gives us the facts, but 
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the philosopher of history has a right to say, “‘ He that fol- 
loweth me shall have the light of history.” 

Blessed are all those whose eyes are opened to behold the 
permanent in letters, the literary elements which survive the 
changes and chances of time. Here and there we find a 
master of letters like Matthew Arnold or James Russell 
Lowell whose disciples, learning from them the knowledge 
of the best that has been thought and said, walk in the light 
of literature. 

It is not easy to estimate the influence of one such man as 
John Ruskin. In his Modern Painters and Seven Lamps of 
Architecture it is as though he had anointed our eyes that 
we may see beauty in common things, beauty which es- 
capes the eye of the mere casual observer, beauty in a deli- 
cate vase, a window casement, a carved pillar, a broken arch 
or an ivy-covered tower. Ruskin never said, but he might 
have said with truth, “‘ He that followeth me shall have the 
light of art.” 

One may have the light of science and history and litera- 
ture and art and walk in darkness, not having the light of 
life. Science is not life, although there is a science of life. 
Art is not life, although there is an art of life—and the finest 
of all fine arts is the art of living finely. Life is a strange 
composite. Interiorly it is made up of capacities. Exteri- 
orly it is composed of relationships. The light of life there- 
fore comes to us only with the knowledge of our capacities 
—our capacities for worship, for labour, for growth, for ra- 
tional enjoyment; and with the knowledge of our relation- 
ships—to God, to the race, to one another. However much 
we need the light of other knowledge, it is this light we need 
most, for if we fail in this, the night in which we walk is 
without a star. 

It has been pointed out that religion is designed to give 
us light on life’s problems. ‘These are innumerable, but 
among the deepest of them are these: Whence came we? 
Why are we here? Whither are we bound? Are we the 
playthings of chance, the product of an orphaned universe, 
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cast here by ‘‘a fortuitous combination of atoms,” or are 
we objects of a purpose, sent here by One who knows and 
sees and cares? Are we doomed to dust? Is the ocean to 
which the stream of years is bearing the little boats of our 
lives a shoreless sea or shall we reach the blessed isles? 
Between the problems of our origin and destiny are a multi- 
tude of others, filling all the space with days and nights of 
mental wrestling. 

Not to speak too generally, what are the concrete prob- 
Jems of the average life? Are they not such as these? 
What proportion of my time shall I devote to work and to 
recreation? What proportion of money shall I devote to my 
family and myself, and what proportion to benevolence? 
Shall I content myself with a modest competence or strive 
for phenomenal success? Shall I aim to live comfortably, 
or shall I put my shoulders under the burden with those who 
are trying to improve human conditions? In the presence 
of evil, shall I yield to the desire for peace and “ good re- 
port,” or shall I speak the truth? Shall I “conform” or 
shall I protest, and be voted a nuisance? 

If religion is of any worth, it must cast light on just such 
subjects. It must point out the road with unfailing sim- 
plicity and speak to us in the agony of doubt, saying, “* This 
is the way: walk ye in it.” The light of life is light om life; 
light in dark places. In one of the psalms there is a striking 
figure by which the word of God is described: ‘‘ Thy word 
is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.” Perhaps 
the figure of a headlight or a searchlight is truer to modern 
usage. A locomotive headlight does not illuminate the land- 
scape; it is not made for that purpose. But it does cast 
light ahead. 

The best kind of a light for guidance in life is light that 
comes to us from a life. A former fire chief of New York 
City is affectionately remembered, as one who knew him 
tells us, by his habit of saying, “ Boys, come on here.” 
They testify he never said, “ Boys, go in there.’ How we 
follow a man like that! Jesus Christ is such a leader. He 
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says, ‘‘ Follow me.” It is so we are to receive light, by 
following Him. The problems that perplex us are the ones 
He solves. The appeal to appetite, the temptation to the 
abuse of power, and the temptation to pride—these were His 
temptations, very real and very representative. He reveals} 
the truth of the saying that the king is not the man who can. 
but the man who w#//—the man whose will is under control. | 
He proves that the clamourous inner voices may be silenced. | 
He demonstrates the vanity of earth’s best gifts when 
weighed in the balances with spiritual power and grace. If 
we follow Him, we shall have light on every problem in- 
volving these phases of experience. 


PRAYER 


Light of the World, whose glory shines in the face of 
Jesus Christ, grow in our darkness to the splendour of the 
perfect day! Thou dwellest in mystery iof light and we 
reach up toward Thee in'full assurance of Thy presence and 
of Thy will to make us pure. Disperse our fears. Trans- 
form our ambitions. Teach us to leave the paths of shadow 
for the way of truth. Help us to trust Thee wholly and to 
take each step Thy wisdom shows in quiet confidence and 
joyful hope, assured of Thee whatever else may fail. May 
the revelation of Thyself grow ever clearer as we walk with 
Thee. Let it shine in common things and quiet hours, from 
Thee to us; from us, by Thee, to those who need and see 
Thee not; that we may show Thy glory and be made par- 
takers of the joy of Christ. Amen. 


DAILY READINGS 


Third Week, First Day 


For we did not follow cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from 
God the Father honour and glory, when there was borne such a 
voice to him by the Majestic Glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased: and this voice we ourselves heard borne 
out of heaven, when we were with him in the holy mount. And we 
have the word of prophecy made more sure; whereunto ye do well 
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that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts. 
—II Peter 1:16-19. 


We have in the New Testament the story of a blind man 
whose sight had been restored but who at first saw very 
imperfectly. He.‘‘ saw men as trees walking.” He had not 
yet learned the secret of perspective, of relative height and 
size. If we go into a darkened room out of brilliant sun- 
shine, or into a bright light from a darkened room, we are 
half blinded. It takes time for the organs of vision to adjust 
themselves to various degrees of light. 

There is a picture on the walls of a tower chamber in 
Italy. The tower is dark. One stands in the semi-twilight 
for a while before the picture begins to dawn upon him. 
Then as the eyes accustom themselves to the subdued light, 
it is as if an invisible artist were painting the fresco with 
rapid strokes and wonderful power. It is so the light of life 
grows on us as we follow Christ. Not at the journey’s be- 
ginning, but later, do we see that the life of comradeship 
with Him is but the beginning in time of life that has the 
quality of eternity. ‘“‘ The path of the just is as the dawn- 
ing light that shineth more and more until the perfect day.” 
The light of Christ’s life is a light which time cannot eclipse 
nor sorrow dim nor death extinguish. 


PRAYER 


O God, light of all hearts that see Thee, life of all souls 
that love Thee, strength of all minds that seek Thee, grant 
that with pure love and steadfast devotion we may ever 
cleave to Thee. O Thou that bringest liberty to them that 
are bound, and giveth songs in the night, scatter our cares 
to the winds, humble our self-will before the Cross, speak to 
our consciences with no veil between until we are wholly at 
one with Thee: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Third Week, Second Day 


Yet knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law 
but through faith in Jesus Christ, even we believed on Christ Jesus, 
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that we might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by the works 
of the law: because by the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified. But if, while we sought to be justified in Christ, we our- 
selves also were found sinners, is Christ a minister of sinP God 
forbid. For if I build up again those things which I destroyed, I 
prove myself a transgressor. For I through the law died unto the 
law, that I might live unto God. I have been crucified with Christ; 
and it is no longer I that. live, but Christ liveth in me: and that 
life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is 
in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me. I 
do not make void the grace of God: for if righteousness is through 


the law, then Christ died for nought. 
—Galatians 2:16-21. 


It is extremely hard for the literalist, the legalist, the 
Pharisee, to get out of his narrow religionism into the liberty 
of Christ. Paul did, however, escape from the prison of a 
self-satisfied legalism. Paul the apostle is separated from 
Saul the Pharisee by a distance as great as the moral diam- 
eter of the universe. 

“ The life I now live ”’—this means “I may be living a 
different life now from the life I once lived.” If this be true, 
it is a miracle—a reversal or suspension of the regular order. 
Among the best known laws of life is that which accounts 
for the fixedness of character. The whole tendency of habit 
is to permanence. Pour plaster into a mould and it re- 
mains fixed; even more does molten metal assume perma- 
nently the shape into which it is poured. So for a man to be 
living one kind of a life to-day and another kind of a life 
tomorrow is just as extraordinary, from the materialistic 
point, as it would be if a plaster cast of its own power or if a 
metal casket of its own initiative, were to change form 
and shape. ) 

Heredity is one of the forces which tends to fix character. 
It may be in doubt whether acquired characteristics are ever 
transmitted, but there is no doubt that dispositions and 
tendencies are transmitted from generation to generation. 
There are hereditary racial characteristics, hereditary na- 
tional characteristics, hereditary provincial characteristics, 
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hereditary family characteristics. Then there is the effect 
of environment. There is a good deal of the chameleon in 
us all. The power of heredity to fix character has a physio- 
logical as well as a moral basis. Every voluntary act we 
perform stores up in the brain a definite degree of potential 
energy which renders it easier to do the same thing again. 
After a while the process becomes reflex, involuntary, so 
that when the motive is presented the potential energy we 
have acquired expresses itself without any effort. 

Is there a Power which can reverse the processes that tend 
to fix character? ‘There is a vast world of facts to confront 
the doubter. The life of Paul is one of these facts. The life 
of Augustine is another. John Bunyan, George Whitfield, 
John B. Gough, Jerry McAuley, Nellie Conroy,—how the 
facts multiply! 

A devout poet once said to an unbelieving friend, “ You 
ask for miracles and are blind to the glory of the sunset.” 
We ask for miracles and forget such lives as these. In the 
life of every sincere Christian, the miracle-working Power 
manifests itself, enabling us to say, ‘‘ The life I now live.” 
We may break with our past. We may leave behind us ugly 
memories, move out of our low-vaulted past, and if our faith 
fail not, we may keep moving on and up till we, like Paul, 
may say, “ Christ liveth in me.” 


NEW EVERY MORNING 


“Eivery day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


“ All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the stars are shed; 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover; 
Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 
Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


“Yesterday is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight; 
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With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


“Let them go, since we cannot relive them; 
Cannot undo, and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy, receive, forgive them! 
Only the new days are our own. 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


“ Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
’ Here is the spent earth all reborn; 
Here are the tired limbs springing lhghtly 
To face the sun, and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


“ Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of all sorrow and old sinning, 
And puzzle forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again.” 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Third Week, Third Day 


What then shall we say to these thingsP If God is for us, who 
is against usP He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not also with him freely give us all 
thingsP Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It 
is God that justifieth; who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised from the dead, who is 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or 
anguish, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Even as it is written, 

For thy sake we are killed all the day long; 

We were accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

—Romans 8:31-39. 


Life is a greater thing than most of us have thought. Its | 
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complexities are more intricate, its dilemmas more bewilder- 
ing than young men and women dream. “ How terrible is 
life! ’ exclaimed a woman who had lived a sheltered life 
until her marriage, but who found that gentle breeding is 
no insurance against the bitterest of woes. Yes, life may be 
terrible, but its chief element of terror is in the possibility 
that it may bring us experiences that seem to shut the door 
in our faces—the door which, closing, mde stg us from the 
love and care of God. 

There is life’s loneliness. Often we are most lonely when 
most in company. There is the loneliness of souls that 
are not understood; the loneliness of souls that are fight- 
ing unseen foes; the loneliness of souls that confront 
problems they cannot share with others. But such loneli- 
ness need not shut out God. Indeed, it may shut the soul 
in with God. 

Then there are life’s riddles—things that vex the intellect 
and burden the heart and oppress the spirit. There are 
times when it is easy to discern the right course. Right and 
wrong seem relative, not absolute. There are times when it 
is difficult to choose between two courses, both of which are 
right. Often the alternative we take appears to others quite 
foolish. What shall our course be in order to make sure we 
do not separate ourselves from the love of God? If, of two 
or more possible choices, one is the holier, the more beauti- — 
ful, the more courageous, then it seems probable that in that 
direction the light leads straight to the love of God. 

Is life indeed so difficult? Is it so complicated? Is not 
our path clear in all ordinary cases? Shines not out before 
us always the great word Duty? Duty and goodness—these 
are the angels of the covenant which binds the trustful heart 
to God. Nothing can defeat them, deflect their course or 
impede their progress straight toward the heart of Him that 
sitteth upon the throne. Is duty clear? Then we must give 
ourselves to it immediately and unconditionally. Is good- 
ness dominant in the universe? Is the love of goodness in- 
stinctive in our souls? Then let us achieve it by the grace 
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of God. Let us not permit the thraldom of unworthy things 
to shut us out from our inheritance. 


PRAYER 


We thank Thee, O God, for Thy tireless, sleepless love. 
In the light of that love may we see life through eyes of 
faith and death through eyes of hope. Truly our hope for 
ourselves were small were it not for the resources of Thy 
love and grace. Lift us above all trivialities by the en- 
nobling power of great thoughts. May we go forward un- 
hindered by fears. Deliver us from disabling anxiety about 
the future. Be with us when the storm is on the deep and 
when the dark threatens to engulf us. Help us to forsake 
any pleasure or possession that blocks the road to Thee. 
Save us from self or sullen separation from those around us. 
May we be pilgrims of the light with our feet on the rock 
and with music in our hearts, after the pattern of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Third Week, Fourth Day 


Yea verily, and I count all things to be loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I suffered 
the loss of all things, and do count them but refuse, that I may gain 
Christ, and be found in him, not having a righteousness of mine 
own, even that which is of the law, but that which is through faith 
in Christ, the righteousness which is from God by faith: that I 
may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings, becoming conformed unto his death: if by 
any means [ may attain unto the resurrection from the dead. Not 
that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect: but I 
press on, if so be that I may lay hold on that for which also I was 
laid hold on by Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself yet to 
have laid hold: but one thing J do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as are perfect, be thus 
minded: and if in anything ye are otherwise minded, this also shall 


God reveal unto you. 
—Philippians 3:8-15. 


Paul was very fond of referring to the life of the Christian 
in terms designed to give us a noble conception of its dig- 
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nity. What the Authorized Version renders “ high calling ” 
the Revised Version translates “‘ upward calling.” The term 
“calling” is equivalent to ‘ vocation,’ meaning that to 
which one devotes his most earnest attention,—the things he 
applies himself to assiduously. The Christian life is indeed 
a vocation, an occupation, a profession. Success in it comes 
_ only to those who give it continuous and serious thought. It 
is not a “ side-line,” a recreation, a vacation exercise. Peo- 
ple who treat religion so are never wholly happy. They are 
like that Scotch poet of whom one of his biographers said, 
‘““ He was haunted by his religion rather than possessed 
bypit. 

The word “high” in the New Testament generally de- 
scribes something that is superior. Quite commonly as we 
use it, it refers to something that is first class, whether it be 
applied to wheat or a man. It is the best of its kind. The 
apostle had some such idea in mind when he spoke of “ the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ He has suggested a 
certain experience of God made possible to us by means of 
a special relationship to Christ. 

When we speak of experiencing God we mean the realiza- 
tion of His presence—a satisfaction in His presence and 
love. This experience is the highest type of religious life. 
It is life raised to its utmost power, expanded on every side, 
purified, exalted, made altogether satisfactory. It is not 
strange that a New Testament writer speaking of this ex- 
perience calls it “life that is life indeed.” ‘There is a life 
that is inferior and there is a life that is superior. The in- 
ferior life is low, shallow, empty. The superior life is high, 
deep, full. Only such a life is entitled to be called the best. 
Why, then, is any one of us satisfied with less than the best? 
We moderns, and especially we of the Western world, de- 
mand the best. It is strange, very strange, that we are satis- 
fied with less than the best in the most important things of 
life. People who are satisfied with less than the best in 
literature and art are lacking either in knowledge or ambi- 
tion. Many are not lacking in knowledge, they know they 
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are Satisfied with less than the best, and they are satisfied 
to be thus satisfied. Some, indeed, do not know. If they 
knew, many of them would reach out for new relationships 
of the spirit. 

Are we who are satisfied with less than the best in spiri- 
tual life lacking in knowledge or ambition? Generally 
speaking, it is not knowledge we lack. The world at large, 
at least the Christian world, knows the Christian life is the 
highest type of life. It withholds not its admiration for the 
authentic saints of Christ. If it is not definite knowledge 
which stands in the way of the world, what is it? It is an 
absence of desire. It is aspiration we need. We cannot 
claim the blessing of those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. The best cure of this lack of desire for 
the superior life is a fresh vision—a clear view—of Jesus 
Christ. 


PRAYER 


Lord, grant us this hour a penetrating sense of Thy pres- 
ence. Still our restlessness of thought and feeling and fix 
our minds on Thee. Inspire us to praise and prayer, to. 
eager hearing of Thy word and to faithful speaking of the 
message Thou dost commit to us. Soften our hearts to 
tenderness, consolidate our energies in filial trust and lofty 
purpose. Above all, and in all, make our hearts glad in the 
sense of comradeship with Thee and with each other, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

—From A Veteran Pastor’s Prayers. 


Third Week, Fifih Day 

Now there were certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast: these therefore came to Philip, who was of 
Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked him, saying, Sir, we would see 
Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew: Andrew cometh, and 
Philip, and they tell Jesus. And Jesus answereth them, saying, 
The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit. He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that hateth his life 
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in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man serve me, 
let him follow me; and where I am, there shall also my servant 
be: if any man serve me, him will the Father honour. 


—John 12:20-26. 


Quenchless intellectual curiosity was characteristic of the 
Greek mind at its best. These Greeks had heard of Jesus 
_ and desired to know more about Him and His philosophy of 
life. They did see Him and hear Him. Whether they saw 
Him with clear eyes and heard Him with gladness we do not 
know. Multitudes who looked at Jesus never saw Him, and 
multitudes who never looked at Him have seen Him. 

Wonderful is the sight of the eye, but more wonderful is 
the sight of the mind. ‘“ The mind has a thousand eyes,” 
sings a poet. Aye, thousands of thousands! Most wonder- 
ful of all is the sight of the soul, the sight of faith and hope 
and love. ‘kp see Jesus with eyes of faith is to have a vision 
of His reality and an assurance of His nearness which lack 
nothing of inspiration and comfort such as they had who 
gazed upon His face and heard His voice in Galilee. 


“No pictured likeness of my Lord have I; 
He carved no record of His ministry on wood or stone; 
He left no sculptured tomb, nor parchment dim, 
But trusted for all memory of Him men’s hearts alone. 


“ Sometimes I long to see Him as of old Judea saw, 
My gaze to hold His face enshrined; 
Often amid the world’s tumultuous strife 
Some slight memorials of His earthly life, I long to find. 


“Who sees the face but sees in part; who reads 
The Spirit which it hides sees all; he needs no more. Thy 
grace— 
Thy life in my life, Lord, give Thou to me; 
And then, in truth, I may forever see my Master’s face.” 


PRAYER 


O Thou, whom the eye of flesh may never see nor the 
hand of flesh touch, nor the senses of flesh apprehend, but 
who art known to those who love Thee and art found by 
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those who seek Thee, grant us clearer inward vision of Thy- 
self. Deliver us from the fascination of unworthy objects 
and the impetuous desires of our own wills. In the great 
labyrinth of life wait not for our full consent to lead us. 
By ways that are above the level of our understanding make 
known Thyself to us as Comrade and Contemporary. Dwell 
in us, making us strong and steadfast for every duty. Teach 
us how to serve Thee and where. Let Thy love subdue our 
selfishness. If passion in us is strong, let us learn to obey a 
stronger will and to be the servants of a finer conscience. 
Teach us to love all beauty, to hate all vileness and to 
respect all men since all have been redeemed in Christ; for 
His Name’s sake. Amen. 


Third Week, Sixth Day 


But one hath somewhere testified, saying, 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

Or the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; 

Thou crownedst him with glory and honour, 

And didst set him over the works of thy hands: 

Thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet. 
For in that he subjected all things unto him, he left nothing that is 
not subject to him. But now we see not yet all things subjected to 
him. But we behold him who hath been made a little lower than 
the angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned 
with glory and honour, that by the grace of God he should taste of 
death for every man. For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 
For both he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of 
one: for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren. 

—Hebrews 2:6-11. 


Reduced to the simplest form, these words affirm, ‘‘ We 
see Jesus.” Singularly Jesus is here described in the same 
terms in which we are described. The apostle is quoting 
from the psalmist who asked, “ What is man?” and an- 
swered, “‘ A little lower than the angels.” Here the Master 
is spoken of as a little lower than the angels. Observe the 
margin reads, “ For a little while lower than the angels.” 
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What we are in our humanity, Jesus was in the days of His 
flesh. He was higher than the angels, Lord of angels, but 
He left that divine superiority and sovereignty behind Him 
when He put on the garment of humanity. 

Mario, Europe’s most famous tenor in his day, whose note 
says Bulwer Lytton “could soothe a soul in purgatory,” 
took his place beside a beggar one day and sang until the 
beggar’s cup was full of coins. For ten minutes Mario was 
a beggar. For three and thirty years Jesus lived our life. 
He chose to live it, but see how He lived it. See what He 
made of it. The record of His life is like a flowery island in 
a stormy sea. “ The spirit of Jesus was a mirror which 
reflected only light.” If, from a study of the gospels we 
catch such a vision of the historic Jesus, “a perfect life in 
perfect labour writ,’ we shall be moved to say as that mod- 
ern sculptor said who rose from his first careful reading of 
the gospels, saying, ‘“‘ That Man can have all of me there is.” 

We are often deeply affected by what we see. What 
Rembrandt saw in childhood as he played in an old mill 
where the sunlight on the river was reflected on the wall, he 
put into every portrait he ever painted. A youth in Flor- 
ence saw a face, and the memory never left him. ‘‘ One 
sight of a girl’s sweet face and ten silent centuries broke into 
singing.” Sensitive souls are affected by the sight of lofty 
mountains, or vast seas or deserts. The vastness of what we 
see enters into our souls. The sight of human greatness 
affects us with awe. Browning makes the sight of Pompilia’s 
face the transforming moment in Capponsacchi’s life. Long- 
fellow, in The Sifting of Peter, says of the vision of Jesus: 


“One look at that pale suffering face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness; 
We shall be sifted till the strength 
Of self-conceit is changed at length 
To meekness.” 


In the experience of multitudes of Christians a clear view 
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of Jesus has brought a new meaning in life, a new pleasure 
in duty, a new beauty in holiness, a new desire for good- 
ness, a new certainty of immortality. When things begin to 
lose their true perspective, when clouds obscure our view of 
passing or pressing problems, it is for us to seek a new vision 
of Jesus. Seeing Him, we shall have the very Light of life. 


“O Holy Lord, uplifted high, 

With outstretched arms in mortal woe, 
Embracing in Thy wondrous love 

The sinful world that lies below— 
Give us an ever living faith 

To gaze beyond the things we see, 
And in the mystery of Thy death 

Draw us and all men after Thee.” 


PRAYER 


Most Holy Father, we thank Thee for the inner kingdom 
of the mind, for the glories which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. We thank Thee for Thy footprints in creation and 
for Thy glory in the face of man. Save us, we pray, from 
all sins of intellect; not only from the error and ignorance 
which belong to our frailty, but from prejudice and all un- 
reason, from mental insincerity, from lack of rational con- 
trol, and from blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. Help us 
through sincerity, single-mindedness, and enthusiasm to 
enter the kingdom that is open to all believers. 

Give us, above all, grace and endurance to plant Thy 
kingdom in the world in which we live, by love of truth, by 
striving after justice, by following fearless wherever light 
may lead, and by giving ourselves, if needs be, even unto 
death. Amen. 

—From The Temple—A Book of Prayer, 
by W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


Third Week, Seventh Day 


And, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the 
earth, 
And the heavens are the works of thy hands: 
They shall perish; but thou continuest: 
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And they all shall wax old as doth a garment; 

And as a mantle shalt thou roll them up, 

As a garment, and they shall be changed: 

But thou art the same, 

And thy years shall not fail. 
But of which of the angels hath be said at any time, 

Sit thou on my right hand, 

Till I make thine enemies the footstool! of thy feet? 
Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for 
the sake of them that shall inherit salvation? 

—Hebrews 1:10-14. 


It is a mere truism of our faith that God is unchanged 
and unchangeable. This, however, cannot be said of re- 
ligion. Statements of faith and forms of worship are in a 
condition of ceaseless flux. A creed is not a contract but a 
poem, a picture, a work of art such as a cathedral which is 
never finished just because it is so great, just because it is 
so nearly like a living thing. If statements of faith and 
forms of worship are changeable, it is because human life 
is changeable. We do not have the same vision of truth in 
varying ages. ‘“ The fashion of this world passeth away,” 
and there are fashions in thought as in dress. 

What is so changeable as life? A composite picture of 
humanity would be kaleidoscopic. We believe we have an 
eternal God revealing Himself to us through an eternal 
Christ by an eternal Spirit; but religion concerns both God 
and man. Surely to have an eternal religion we must have 
also a permanent human factor. How can religion be eter- 
nal, even though God be unchangeable, so long as man is 
changeable, and so long as the institutions and expressions 
of religion, in creed and in worship, are so lacking in the 
elements of permanence? ‘The answer to this question is in 
a fact of which we are not all aware. There are permanent 
phases of human life. There are unchanged and unchange- 
able human needs. Man has made much progress since the 
first human form walked erect beneath the stars. We are 
better builders, better weavers, better spinners, but there 
are elemental needs which we have not outgrown. 
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All races in all ages have felt these needs and acknowl- 
edged them. The many faiths which have been developed 
in the world have been efforts to supply these needs. Chris- 
tianity promises the fullest satisfaction of these needs. Paul 
assured the Philippians, ‘‘ My God shall supply all your need 
according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.” There is 
no greater promise in all the Scriptures, and no other sacred 
book contains any such assurance. If our needs were to be 
supplied according to our merits, we should have little to 
hope for. If our needs were to be supplied according to our 
prayers, we might not have abundance to boast of, for few 
of us have learned to ask largely. If our needs were to be 
supplied according to our needs, the supply would be rich 
indeed, for we are a needy race. But the promise is, our 
needs shall be supplied according to God’s riches in glory in 
Christ Jesus. 


PRAYER 

O Lord, our Gracious God, whose love passes all parables 
and all knowledge, we thank Thee that Thou art ever ready 
to behold afar off the turning of the prodigal’s feet towards 
Thyself, and that Thou dost come with Thy forgiveness and 
Thy gifis of peace and love to all who feebly feel after Thee. 
Our elder Brother brings us to Thyself. He shares with us 
all that He has, and we would draw near to Thee now, 
through Jesus Christ, and beseech Thee that Thy great 
mercy may be upon each of us, and accepted by each of us, 
and that we may all be able to rejoice in that, though we 
have wandered away and been lost, Thy seeking love has 
found us. Amen. 


COMMENT FOR THE WEEK 


To meet the consciousness of sin which is as universal as 
the consciousness of self, most of the great religions of the 
world have developed doctrines of forgiveness, of reconcili- 
ation, of atonement. So Christianity is not unique in this 
respect. It is unique in so far as it touches this problem, in 
that the Christian mode of reconciliation is by friendship 
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with a living Person, Jesus Christ. This is what one of the 
apostles calls ‘ the new and living way.” 

Quite as common as the sense of sin which calls for recon- 
ciliation is the sense of the incompleteness of life which calls 
for immortality. Individuals perish. Families are broken 
up. Friendships are severed. The years bring loneliness. 
The grave presents its pathetic problem. It has been so 
since the beginning of human history. It will be so while 
human life persists and we are subject to the forces of decay. 
So there has arisen the doctrine of the persistence of per- 
sonal identity after death. It is a part of every religion 
worthy of the name. While we may not call the Christian 
doctrine of immortality the keynote of the Gospel, as a 
modern scholar has defined it, it has a very essential part in 
the development of Christianity. The disciples of Jesus 
believed in immortality and He assured them of its truth: 
“Tf it were not so I would have told you.” This is the 
argument by silence, one of the most effective methods of 
reasoning. It is not the only Christian argument for im- 
mortality by any means, but it is one of many. 

Because of the vicissitudes of life—because “men must 
work and women must weep ”—because “ cares like a wild 
deluge come and storms of sorrow fall,’ humanity calls for 
comfort more than earth affords. Christianity offers such 
comfort in the assurance of the fatherliness of God. Confi- 
dence in the eternal goodness fills the psalms of long ago 
and gives them their compelling charm. It is the same 
thing exactly that fills such modern psalms as the re- 
ligious poems of Whittier and Longfellow, the best verses 
of James Whitcomb Riley and John Oxenham. Three 
thousand years lie between the songs of David and Asaph 
and these contemporaries of ours, but the hunger and 
thirst for divine friendship and the satisfaction in the 
thought that “God is not disquieted ”—that “ His hand 
is laid upon us with the tenderness of tears in the waning 
of the watches of the night ”—are so much alike that 
the psalms might have been written yesterday and these 
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modern poems might have been written three thousand 
years ago. 

It is no incomplete faith which furnishes us reasonable 
doctrines of reconciliation, immortality and consolation. 
The needs that these doctrines meet are not only elemental 
but obvious. They are almost, if not entirely, self-evident. 
Then there are others which lie more deeply beneath the 
surface which must be explored. 

There is what may be called the need of a revelation. 
Science, which is the knowledge of natural forces, has de- 
veloped because human life needed it. We have to deal with 
these forces daily—forces such as heat, light and motion. 
But there are other forces, mysterious and imponderable. 
We call them supernatural. There is no science that can 
deal with them. Scholars do not attempt to use their instru- 
ments in measuring them. Microscopes, telescopes, spectro- 
scopes, test-tubes avail nothing in the search for God. The 
wisest of men have acknowledged their need of a revelation. 
The humblest have sought it. Job cried, ‘‘O that I knew 
where I might find him.” Philip, Jesus’ friend, exclaimed, 
“Show us the Father and it sufficeth us! ” From Job to 
Philip was fifteen hundred years. Between Philip’s day and 
ours lie nearly two thousand years. Yet are not our needs 
the same? Our brothers in Africa, in Asia, in far-off islands 
of the sea, under constellations that are strange to us—are 
not their needs the same? This is one of the ties of our 
common brotherhood. 

Go back to the very morning of recorded history. There 
was a man who builded him an altar and brought gifts to it. 
He offered sacrifices. He thought it was good to worship so. 
He had a certain inward testimony that his sacrifice brought 
him nearer to the invisible God. He had found a method of 
approach. It was a simple acknowledgment of God’s lord- 
ship over the world. (This, after all, is the spiritual signifi- 
cance of all our offerings—we tell God that all we have is 
His, and that what we offer to Him is by way of rent.) Abel 
brought the fruit of the field as his sacrifice. Others brought 
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a part of the increase of their flocks. So came burnt offer- 
ings. The feeling was natural that the offering of life might 
be more appropriate and acceptable than of things which 
had no life. 

Gradually the offering of the life of an animal by the 
shedding of its blood became the commonly accepted symbol 
of the offering of human life to God, not to be slain but to 
be a “‘ lively,” that is a living sacrifice. Let us not think of 
all this as mere imagery. The human race was in its minor- 
ity, its schooldays, and the most effective method of teaching 
the young is by object lessons. The Old Testament is full 
of object lessons illustrating the universal feeling of the 
need of sacrifice. Universal? Where is there a religion 
without it? 

So it seems there at at least five human needs which must 
be met by any religion which aspires to be universal. All 
men in all ages have been conscious of these needs. It is an 
axiom that whatever is believed by all men in all periods of 
time is to be received as authentic and veracious. ‘The 
Christian doctrine of an eternal atonement meets the eternal ~ 
need that grows out of sin. The Christian doctrine of eter- 
nal life meets the eternal need of men who are about to die. 
The Christian doctrine of eternal grace meets the eternal | 
need of those who have to battle with “the fierce confed- 
erate storm of sorrow.”’ The Christian doctrine of the Cross 
meets the eternal need which expresses itself in gifts and 
offerings. Jesus Christ is the eternal sacrifice, “‘ the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” No other religion 
but Christianity has so many eternal features. 

The foundations of our faith go deep. The superstructure 
of our faith rises high. The provisions of our faith for 
human salvation and satisfaction cover the whole compass. 
There is not a moment in life, death or the vast forever for 
which it does not make provision. The marvel of it all is, 
this eternal provision is in the person of Christ. He is the 
sinner’s Friend and Intercessor. He is the departing spirit’s 
personal Companion. He is the mourner’s personal Com- 
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forter. He is the soul’s Word—expressing the mind of God, 
and He is the personal Sacrifice of the soul that searches the 
whole earth through to find a gift with which to come to God. 


“Thy home, O Lord, is everywhere, 
Yet nowhere art Thou all revealed, 
For when I say, ‘Thou dwellest there,’ 
One-half Thy glory is concealed. 


“Thou art the rest of crowded life, 
Thou art the life of solitude, 
Thou art the calm that comforts strife, 
Thou art the strife that strengthens good.” 


PRAYER 


O God, who art to be found by those who truly seek Thee, 
known by those who love, seen by those whose heart is pure; 
Thy spirit possesses all things, speaks in the holy dawn, calls 
in the quiet even, broods on the deep, and dwells in the 
heart of man. 

Forgive us if we, made to commune with Thee, whose 
lives were ordered to walk with Thee, have grown insensible 
to Thy presence, have rested in the things that appear, 
grown careless of the eternal and the holy. Send now some 
word of Thine to make a highway to our hearts, and Thyself 
draw near. Shut us in gathered here, in with Thyself, alone 
until every heart burns and each spirit moves toward Thee. 
May the Spirit of Jesus come upon us and make us at home 
with Thee. Amen. 

—From The Temple—A Book of Prayer, 
by W. E. Orchard, D.D. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 
1. Is not Carnegie Simpson right in saying, ‘“‘ What the 
Christian man finds he receives from Jesus is not simply 
teaching about God but is a life and power that are of God 
Himself. He finds in the fact of Christ all he looks to find 
in God ”’? 


2. How can we account for the fact that Christians sur- 
render to Christ as to no other authority over their con- 
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sciences and wills, and that they do so without impairing 
their own personalities? 


3. Is it not true that we are conscious of being at our 
best only when we are in harmony with the words and 
example of Jesus? 


4. What can so surely and naturally make us pure and 
loving, forgiving and humble, brave and constant, as per- 
sonal devotion and loyalty to Christ. Has any man ever 
gone astray in following Him? 


5. Are not the rich young ruler who came to Jesus in- 
quiring what he must do to inherit eternal life, and Nico- 
demus, an older man and perhaps a wiser man, who came to 
Jesus by night asking practically the same question, true 
types of sincere inquirers, earnest and honest seekers of 
reality? 


6. What would Jesus probably have said to me, if I had 
come to Him in the days of His flesh, asking, ‘‘ Great 
Teacher, what must I do that I may inherit eternal life? ” 


IV 
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deepest literature—the truest to experience— 
sq than a profound dissatisfaction with life be- 
2 cause of its limitations. Probably most of our 
* discontent is inarticulate, but in our hours of 
unreserved confession, when we write down our thoughts for 
our own eyes alone, as Amiel wrote his, we discover a pro- 
found contempt for the littleness of the things by which we 
are surrounded. Our spirits are like caged birds. The 
world is crowded. We cannot direct our activities as we 
would if we had full liberty. The circumference of our circle 
crosses those of numerous others. 

The man who would be an artist must be a clerk and the 
youth with a poet’s eyes and a poet’s soul is selling tea and 
coffee. A man whose life had not seemed small, a lawyer, a 
brilliant orator, a popular leader in politics, dying, said, “‘ I 
have been crowded all my life; bury me out yonder in the 
field under the spreading oak. I shall have room there.” 

Another such man complained, ‘‘ When I was in college I 
planned to make myself an authority on international law, 
but now that I am out I am compelled to try mean little 
cases before mean little juries.” The human heart craves 
largeness. James A. Garfield had a lifelong yearning for 
the sea. Mr. Blaine in his eulogy makes touching reference 
to this fact in speaking of the martyred President’s death at 
Elberon, by the sea. Many a farm boy leaves home urged 
on by his hunger for greater things than he imagines farm 
life can afford. 

That the Christian religion is of divine origin is witnessed 
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by the fact that wherever and whenever it is received, it 
enlarges the mental and spiritual horizon, adds to the di- 
mensions of life on every side. There is nothing that so 
narrows a life as sin. It clips the wings with which the spirit 
would soar to lofty heights. The conquest of sin by the 
grace of God is like the liberation of a slave; fetters fall off; 
_“ gates of iron and bars of brass” are torn asunder, and the 
captive soul moves out into a roomy universe to learn, as 
years go by, how life’s horizon broadens with each new step. 

Geographically it was a small world that Jesus saw from 
the hills of Nazareth. Spiritually it was an infinite world 
He saw. The Christian takes his place by the side of Jesus 
Christ, and in so far as he enters into sympathy with the 
Master, sees things as He saw them. The disciples of Jesus 
came in time to have His perspective. So does the modern 
disciple. Earth and heaven, life and death, God and man, 
are transfigured, and history sweeps on toward “ that far-off 
divine event,” by prophet bards foreseen and foretold, when 
all discords shall end in harmony and all shadows end 
in light. 

The real mission of Christianity in the world is to bring 
all men unto a more abundant life, to extend every horizon, 
to lift the sky above every man’s head. Christianity teaches 
us to hear, to see, to feel, to do, in view of our infinite rela- 
tions. Selfishness shuts a soul up in a cage. Envy, greed, 
falsehood, cruelty, base appetites make life small. The 
Spirit of God, received by the spirit of man, extends all the 
boundaries of life. 

When Jesus said, “I am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it more abundantly,” He com- 
mended His Gospel to humanity more surely than by any 
other single utterance of His save only the great invitation, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.”’ Blessed is anything which gives 
new dimensions to life—tliterature, art, travel, friendship. 
Blessed is imagination, which is to the mind what wings are 
to a bird. Supremely blessed is the faith whose distinctive 
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glory is its expansive spirit. The logical effect of Christian 
experience is the development of personality. God never 
calls His children to impoverishment, barrenness or isolation. 
Sometimes He calls them through these, but always to en- 
richment, fruitfulness and fellowship. 

It is David who testifies, ‘‘ He brought me forth into a 
large place.”’ David had moved in a small circle. Not at 
once was he led into a large place. He mounted to the 
throne by way of hardship, struggle, strenuous endeavour. 
It was so with Joseph, who reached the palace by way of the 
pit and the prison. Ultimately he came to a large place in 
the history of his own time and of all time. So did Abraham 
before him. Ur of the Chaldees was a small place. Abraham 
had no outlook there. It was more than the star of destiny 
which led him to move westward to a liberal land. So Moses 
was led. In Egypt his horizon was small. The palace is a 
poor place for a scholar and a prophet. Better the desert, 
better the meadows of Midian, better the mountains of 
Moab. Better still the wilderness with its Sinai of law and 
its Nebo of vision. Has not this been the song of all God’s 
servants in all ages, “He brought me forth into a large 
place”? The right kind of religion never contracts our 
powers, but expands them. Matthew, the revenue collector, 
was led into a large place when he left his toll booth and 
followed Jesus. Peter and John had never seen anything 
larger than the Sea of Galilee until Jesus made them fishers 
of men. Saul of Tarsus was only a theological hairsplitter, 
a heresy hunter, until Jesus Christ appeared to him and 
filled his heart with a passion for the preaching of the Cross 
and the propagation of a catholic faith. If the voice of 
those patriarchs, prophets and apostles could be heard to- 
day, it would cry with that modern Boston minister, whose 
oft exhortation was, ‘‘ Never say no to God.” 


I love thee, O Jehovah, my strength. 

Jehovah is my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; 
My God, my rock, in whom I will take refuge; 

My shield, and the horn of my salvation, my high tower. 
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I will call upon Jehovah, who is worthy to be praised: 
So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 

The cords of death compassed me, 

And the floods of ungodliness made me afraid. 

The cords of Sheol were round about me; 

The snares of death came upon me. 

In my distress I called upon Jehovah, 

And cried unto my. God: 

-He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry before him came into his ears. 

He sent from on high, he took me; 

He drew me out of many waters. 

He delivered me from my strong enemy, 

And from them that hated me; for they were too mighty for me. 
They came upon me in the day of my calamity; 

But Jehovah was my stay. 

He brought me forth also into a large place; 

He delivered me, because he delighted in me. 


—Psalm 18:1-6, 16-19. 


DAILY READINGS 
Fourth Week, First Day 


There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made me free from the law of sin and of death. For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh: that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For they 
that are after the flesh mind the things of the flesh; but they that 
are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit. 

—Romans 8:1-5. 


Liberty is a very large word in our lexicon, and it deserves 
to be. It connotes much that makes life ample and great 
and dear. Liberty may be defined as the absence of any 
unjust, unnatural and unnecessary limitations. There are 
some necessary limitations to human life. Man must always 
be limited by reason, by duty, by the moral law. It is be- 
cause we are limited by the laws of reason that there is no 
such thing as “ free thought.” The term is an anomaly. 
Whoever thinks aright must observe certain laws of reason. 
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It is because we are limited by duty that no one of us is 
free to do what he pleases. In the best sense we are free to 
do only what we ought to do. It is in accord with the best 
usage of language that we speak of being “in duty bound ” 
to do such and such a thing. Because we are limited by the 
moral law we are never free to do what is wrong, but only 
what is eternally right. These are among the necessary 
limitations of life, and a man may be free in the highest 
sense and yet be conscious of these limitations. 

The struggle of the ages has been with a view to the re- 
moval from human life of unnecessary limitations. The 
unceasing effort of the human race has been to release hu- 
manity from unjust restraints. The growing spirit of democ- 
racy is a perpetual protest against oppressive limitations. 
The greatest of our limitations is in the consciousness of 
spiritual disability. The sense of guilt, the power of sinful 
habits, the realization of moral helplessness, limit us. In the 
chapter which immediately precedes the above verses from 
the eighth of Romans the apostle makes a pathetic confes- 
sion: ‘‘ The good that I would I do not; but the evil I would 
not, that Ido. I find then a law that when I would do good 
evil is present with me. I delight in the law of God, . . . but 
I see another law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin.” 

This, then, is our spiritual limitation—the law of sin. 
Can it be removed? Can it be destroyed? The passage 
above quoted answers, Yes. The whole Gospel of Christ is 
an answer to that question. Jesus Christ is God’s answer to 
it. Through Him we may be made free from guilt, free 
from sinful habits, and free from the limitation of moral 
helplessness. What science has done and is doing to re- 
move man’s physical limitations, and what democracy and 
all well ordered government have done and are doing to 
remove man’s social limitations, that Christianity has done 
and is doing by the activity of the Holy Spirit among men 
to make mankind spiritually free. 

Great as it is to be master of the forces of nature, by the 
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knowledge of its laws and the ability to apply them; great 
as it is to exercise civil liberty, to possess the rights of citi- 
zenship, to be among the uncrowned kings of a republic in 
which every voice has a right to be heard and every vote a 
right to be counted, it is a far greater thing to be delivered 
from the sense of unforgiven sin and from the love and 
power of evil habits. This it is to be free in that profound 
sense in which he alone is free who has been emancipated by 
the Spirit of the Master who said, ‘“‘ Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.”” ‘“‘ Whom the Son makes 
free, he is free indeed.” 


“ He is a path if any be misled; 
He is a robe if any naked be; 
If any chance to hunger He is bread; 
If any be a bondsman He is free.” 


PRAYER 


We thank Thee, our God and Father, that if Thou bring- 
est us into the shadows it is only that we may arrive at life’s 
holiest meanings. In the sanctuary of our souls may the 
golden light be ever burning and the bread of life be ever 
broken. May our faith be satisfied to nourish itself in the 
word of Thy truth and the gift of Thy grace. Grant us wis- 
dom that we may never doubt the practicability of right- 
eousness. Deliver us from the vulgarity of pretense and the 
peril of a divided life. Lead us into a fuller measure of the 
liberty of the children of God: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Fourth Week, Second Day 


One man esteemeth one day above another: another esteem- 
eth every day alike. Let each man be fully assured in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord: and 
he that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and 
he that eateth not, unto the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks. For none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to him- 
self. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ died and lived again, 
that he might be Lord of both the dead and the living. 

—Romans 14:5-9, 
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In nothing is a Christian believer more to be distinguished 
from an unbeliever than in his view of life. These words of 
Paul properly represent the Christian’s mental attitude with 
reference to the world that now is as well as that which is to 
come. Christianity gives place to such words as beauty and 
pleasure, but it gives precedence to others, greater words, 
such as duty, conscience, truth, obedience, service—these 
are the things which give weight and dignity to life. It re- 
quires such words as these to restrain us from the wickedness 
of epicureanism on the one hand and the weakness of asceti- 
cism on the other. We must not pray to be taken out of the 
world, but to be kept from the evil that is in the world. We 
are not to despise life but to love it; cherish it, prolong it if 
possible, and employ every good gift to the glory of the 
Supreme Giver. 

Midway between the man to whom life is a banquet, a 
feast, a revel, and the man to whom life is dreary drudgery 
and a bitter burden, is the man to whom life is a task, a 
trust, a stewardship, with pleasure and pain mingled as sun- 
shine and clouds are mingled on a summer day. This is the 
Christian view and it has developed heroes and saints, people 
who charge themselves with the work of the world’s re- 
demption from evil conditions and give themselves to the 
improvement of the race. They walk with feet firmly 
planted on earth but with heart in heaven. 

Does the Christian long for death? Not often; not nor- 
mally. He may send out his thoughts into the better coun- 
try at times, but it is only as a boy away from home bids his 
imagination recreate for him a picture of the dear familiar 
circle. Would the soldier desert his post of duty, to go 
home? Not he. He thinks of home as he prepares himself 
for the battle, and he will be a braver soldier for it. Would 
the student shorten the days of his tuition, to go home? 
No. He will think of home and study all the more dili- 
gently that when the term is ended and he faces his father, 
he may not be ashamed of his record. Would the Christian 
shorten the days of his probation, escape the perils of the 
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wilderness, leave his work undone? Surely not. He prays 
for strength to do a whole day’s work: ‘“‘ Take me not away 
in the midst of my years.” 

He knows this is the period of probation for the world— 
possibly for many worlds—to come. It is his field in which 
to prove his soldierly qualities. It is his opportunity to 
serve God, to hasten the coming of the Kingdom. So, avoid- 
ing on one hand an inordinate attachment to the world, and 
on the other a morbid desire to leave it, amidst the echoes 
of ten thousand life tragedies, he stands with feet of faith 
firm planted on the rock of truth, saying, “‘ Whether I live 
I live unto the Lord; and whether I die, I die unto the 
Lord; whether I live therefore, or whether I die, I am the 
Lord’s.” 


“The end’s so near, 
It is all one 
What track I steer, 
What work’s begun. 
It is all one 
If nothing’s done, 
The end’s so near. 


“The end’s so near, 
It is all one 
What track thou steer, 
What work’s begun— 
Some deed, some plan, 
As thou’rt a man! 
The end’s so near! ” 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, who hast neither dawn nor evening, yet 
sendest us alternate mercies of the darkness and the day; 
there is no light but Thine, without, within. As Thou liftest 
the curtain of night from our abodes, take also the veil from 
all our hearts. 

Rise with Thy morning upon our souls; quicken all our 
labour and our prayer; and though all else declines, let the 
noontide of Thy grace and peace remain. May we walk, 
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while it is yet day, in the steps of Him who, with fewest 
hours, finished Thy divinest work. Amen. 
—James Martineau. 


Fourth Week, Third Day 


And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea- 
shore. And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the chil- 
dren of the east, and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he was wiser 
than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, 
and. Darda, the sons of Mahol: and his fame was in all the nations 
round about. And he spake three thousand proverbs; and his 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of birds, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes. And there came of all peoples to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, who had heard of 
his wisdom. 


—I Kings 4:29-34. 


The true disciple of Christ is not content to live narrowly. 
He is not satisfied to do less and be less than he might be 
and do. The Spirit of God in him will not allow his noblest 
faculties to lie dormant or to carry on his life work on a low 
plane, untouched by the motives that make high souls. 

Christianity recognizes the deep yearning of the human 
heart for escape from littleness and offers us all that escape. 
It opens avenues of progress for us, bids us rise, beckons us 
on and up, and presents a vast variety of motives, adopting 
which we do rise to greatness of spirit and liberal horizons. 
The trouble with most of us is we do not perceive that little- 
ness and greatness are essentially of the spirit. A king may 
be a small soul. A shepherd may be an ample soul. When 
an English king sent five shillings to a poet who was in dire 
distress, the poor man acknowledged the gift thus: “ The 
king sends me five shillings because I live in an alley; tell 
the king his soul lives in an alley.” 

Here is a man who studies the map of the world to find 
out where to send his agents to sell oil or tobacco or agri- 
cultural implements or furniture. This man’s life seems 
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large because of the magnitude of his interests. Here is 
another man, in the semi-twilight of a rented cottage with a 
map before him. It is a map of the world. He has pasted 
little gilt stars in a hundred places, over the continents of 
Asia, Africa and South America; over the states and terri- 
tories of the Union. These are the mission stations of his 
church. He prays daily for those who labour there. Who 
shall say his interests are not as large as those of the 
merchant prince? Who shall say that his spirit is not finer 
than that of the other, since in all his thoughts of the world 
there is no desire for gain? We need not depreciate the 
world of commerce, but let us see that great merchants are 
not the only great souls. 

No man can follow Jesus and live a little life. He may 
not be given a great task. He may remain a hewer of wood 
or a drawer of water, but his life takes on new meaning 
because self is no more the centre of the circle of his 
thoughts. When Christ becomes life’s centre, all our 
thoughts and feelings, our mental and moral outreach, de- 
scribe a new circumference far beyond our power to see. 
The world is full of people whose lives seem meagre and 
pent up—the seamstress, the machinist, the woman at the 
desk, the man at the counter, the village dweller to whom 
the passing of the four o’clock train is the great daily event. 
The circles such lives describe do seem small. But we do 
not know how large a circle their thoughts describe. ‘The 
heart life of many such a person is broader than we know. 

Fifty years ago a fair young girl in Kentucky was stricken 
with a disease of the spine which left her an almost helpless 
invalid for life. She might have drawn a little circle around 
her life and lived in it, but she had too great a heart to be 
content with that. She made her invalid’s couch the centre 
of a circle which included the whole continent, included all 
“‘ shut-ins,”’ and from her life there issued a thousand sweet 
and beautiful influences of ministry to the afflicted. Neither 
racial barriers nor poverty nor pain can defeat a life that 
means to be spacious. Standing on the edge of a precipice 
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a woman cried, ‘“‘ I am growing dizzy, I cannot stand here.” 
The guide exclaimed, “‘ Look up! Look up! ” Looking up, 
she found herself secure. She had to take her eyes off her 
own feet. False pride, low ideals, unbridlel passion, exces- 
sive love of ease and pleasure,—all these are prison bars to 
keep our souls within a meagre compass. We can get out— 
we can break the bars——our souls have a Friend who leads 
us to high viewpoints and vast outlooks. 


“Starlike comes Love from out the magic East, 
And turns life’s famine to a constant feast; 
Christ changes tasteless waters into wine,— 
The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


PRAYER 


Teach us, O God, how to glorify Thee in our lives and 
how, at the same time, to enrich our lives by the overflow 
of goodness from the cup of blessing Thou hast so bounti- 
fully filled. Grant that we may find strength on the world’s 
battlefields, discipline in its trials, power in its burdens, 
voices and visions of Thyself in our daily experiences. Let 
not the music of Thy gracious words fall on reluctant ears. 
Keep us from the perilous edges of life. May we live very 
near the centre of things in view of truths that are funda- 
mental and principles that are eternal. Amen. 


Fourth Week, Fourth Day 


Being therefore justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom also we have had 
our access by faith into this grace wherein we stand; and we rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God. Not only so, but we also rejoice in 
our tribulations: knowing that tribulation worketh stedfastness; and 
stedfastness, approvedness; and approvedness, hope: and hope put- 
teth not to shame; because the love of God hath been shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which was given unto us. 

—Romans 5:1-5. 


A ‘young American theological student, taking a post- 
graduate course in Edinburgh, sent out a questionnaire to 
forty workingmen and an equal number of men in prosper- 
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ous circumstances, containing the question, “If given a 
chance, would you choose to live your life over again? ”’ 
The majority of those whose portion had been poverty and 
toil replied affirmatively. Some of the others were in doubt, 
while not a few candidly replied, No. What does it prove? 
Nothing, perhaps, but it is an interesting sidelight on the 
words, ‘“‘ Experience worketh hope.” 

There is on record a letter written by a Roman emperor 
to the Senate. It was written from his magnificent summer 
palace on an island in a purple sea. It was written in the 
same century in which Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, 
but the emperor’s letter is the very essence of pessimism. 
There is no joy in his life. Only the fear of a future life 
restrains him from ending it. 

What does it prove? Nothing, perhaps, but it is another 
sidelight on the apostle’s words. Deductions from few facts 
are dangerous and are likely to be fallacious. It will not do 
to say that fortunate people, well-to-do people, prosperous 
people, are less likely to arrive at the end of their earthly 
journey with hopeful spirits than are people who have not 
been favourably circumstanced. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that there are two sayings of philosophers which seem 
to point to the superior advantages of a life that has known 
hardship. One is a sentence from Mr. Chesterton: “ The 
most dangerous environment is a commodious environment.” 
The other is a saying of the late Principal Rainey: ‘“ The 
world owes a great debt to people who have been ill at ease.” 

There are experiences which detach us from the world— 
banish us, alienate the world from us. When we find that, 
like Emerson, “we can get along very well without the 
world,” we begin to see the world as it is. Certain experi- 
ences may open to us vistas of the world and aspects of life 
we had not known before. There is an experience that 
worketh hope, but it is an inward experience, and it is an 
upward hope. This experience is peculiar to no rank or 
station. It is the result of the adoption of a philosophy, a 
view of life, such as that the apostle puts into these 
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words, “‘ The life I now live I live by the faith of the Son 
of God.” 

Observe, it is not faith zz the Son of God that sustains us, 
but His very faith; that is the faith Jesus Himself lived by. 
What was that faith? Hear Him: “I know thou always 
hearest me.”’ Here was a full consciousness of the Father’s 
presence and the Father’s love. If we have this, it will be 
to us like the fabled stone which had the power to turn all 
things to gold. If we have this it turns darkness to light, 
poverty to wealth, weakness to power, and sorrow to re- 
joicing. This is the experience that worketh hope. And 
the hope is the earnest expectation of the revealing of the 
sons of God. 

The Christian life is a great game. The Christian is the 
great masquerader. He walks the earth a mortal, but he 
knows he is immortal. He may be counted poor and old, 
but he knows he is rich and young, for the nearer the end 
of life he approaches, the closer he comes to the great 
change—the unmasking—the revealing of the sons of God. 


PRAYER 


O Eternal God, who hast committed unto us the swift and 
solemn trust of life, since we know not what a day may 
bring forth, but only that the hour for serving Thee ts 
always present; grant that we may give ourselves with a 
ready will to make Thy way known upon earth, Thy saving 
health among all nations. Teach us, our Father, by Thine 
infinite love for us and for all men, to love those whom we 
have not seen, but with whom we may share the good things 
Thou hast entrusted to us. Help us to pray instantly, to 
give liberally, and to work diligently that the coming of Thy 
Kingdom may be hastened, and that the sorrow of the world 
may be relieved; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Fourth Week, Fifth Day 


Then said these men, We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the law of his God. 
Then these presidents and satraps assembled together to the king, 
and said thus unto him, King Darius, live for ever. All the presi- 


- 
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dents of the kingdom, the deputies and the satraps, the counsellors 
and the governors, have consulted together to establish a royal 
statute, and to make a strong interdict, that whosoever shall ask a 
petition of any god or man for thirty days, save of thee, O king, he 
shall be cast into the den of lions. Now, O king, establish the 
interdict, and sign the writing, that it be not changed, according to 
the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. Wherefore 
king Darius signed the writing and the interdict. And when Daniel 
knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house (now his 
windows were open in his chamber toward Jerusalem); and he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. 

—Daniel 6:5-10. 


Here we have a flashlight picture of a chapter in the life 
of a great statesman. By extraordinary gifts of wisdom 
Daniel had come into favour with the king. During suc- 
ceeding dynasties he was removed from his high post of 
honour only to be recalled—Gladstone-like—and lifted to a 
still higher position, that of the first of three presidents of 
the empire. Envious enemies sought his ruin. They could 
not impeach him according to any law then in existence. 
Therefore they conspired to contrive a new law. ‘They 
knew his habits of devotion, his unwavering fidelity to his 
religion. It was on this ground they planned their shrewd 
attack. It failed. Daniel stood the test. His faith stood 
the test. His virtue and honour were vindicated. 

The saving of Daniel’s life was a small thing, but the 
preservation of his integrity was an immortal thing. It de- 
serves to be remembered. It is difficult to find a better 
illustration of that courage which Plato called “ the love of 
the morally beautiful more than life.” The brightest pages 
in the history of the race are records of just such courage. 
“Mighty is the arm and terrible the strength of Achilles,” 
sings Homer. The Christian idea magnifies the superior 
value of strength that inheres in the spirit, the determined 
will to suffer anything rather than to betray by one small 
shred of doubt the splendour of God’s faith in us. 

We miss the deep significance of this incident if we omit 
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from our reflection the truth contained and the duty taught 
in the simple words, ‘“ his windows being opened towards 
Jerusalem.”’ He did not need to open his windows,—they 
were already opened towards Jerusalem. It was the habit 
of his life. A man’s strength is not in that he opens his 
chamber windows toward heaven and prays to-day, but that 
the windows of his soul are open ever toward God. Char- 
acter is a matter of habit. He never prays who does not 
pray habitually. 

Pious Jews made it a rule, wherever resident, by the Jor- 
dan, or by the rivers of Damascus, on the bank of the Nile 
or of the Euphrates, to turn their faces Zionward when they 
prayed. It was a manner of signifying affection for the 
Holy City, the city of the Great King and the city of the 
temple where God’s honour dwelt. But Daniel’s open win- 
dows were the expression of a fact which should have its 
parallel in every human life. He kept open the windows of 
his soul. There must have been at least three windows in 
the chamber of his soul which Daniel kept ever open—the 
window of memory, the window of hope and the window of 
worship. He was not unmindful of the lessons of sacred 
history. (And is not all history sacred in that it is as a 
corridor through which the King of kings advances to His 
throne in the hearts of men?) He looked to see Jerusalem 
rebuilt, again become the glory of the whole earth. He had 
found life’s deep meaning and dignity by “ living in love of 
something to be cherished, in hope of something to be at- 
tained, and in reverence of something to be adored.” Aside 
from this, life has no meaning, and its dignity is but the 
dignity of the beast. 

There is a sight of the soul. The soul has windows. ‘The 
secret of tranquillity and enlightenment is in having every 
window of the soul wide open. There are windows that 
prejudice closes; windows that selfishness closes; windows 
that sin beclouds so that we do not clearly see through them. 
All these must be opened wide that the glory of God may 
shine into the remotest recesses of our nature. A dying 
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scientist exclaimed as a ray of sunlight fell upon his bed, 
“O the sunshine, how it beckons earth to heaven! ” 


PRAYER 


O Thou who hast commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, to give us the light of the knowledge of Thy glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ, pity us and help us. Thou seest 
us blind in a world of beauty, deaf in a world of harmony, 
dead in a universe whose law is life; Thou art seeking to 
awaken our heaven-born faculties. May we not obstruct 
Thy way with us. We are Thy children. Turn our hearts 
to Thyself as rivers of water are turned to the sea. May we 
greet Thee as flowers greet the sun. In fellowship with Thee 
may we find the meaning of Thy revelation and the inter- 
pretation of the promise that we shall be as kings and priests 
unto Thyself: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Fourth Week, Sixth Day 


And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write: These 
things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of 
David, he that openeth and none shall shut, he that shutteth and 
none openeth: I know thy works (behold, I have set before thee a 
door opened, which none can shut), that thou hast a little power, 
and didst keep my word, and didst not deny my name. Behold, I 
give of the synagogue of Satan, of them that say they are Jews, and 
they are not, but do lie; behold, I will make them to come and 
worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved thee. Be- 
cause thou didst keep the word of my patience, I also will keep 
thee from the hour of trial, that Aouv which is to come upon the 
whole world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. I come 
quickly: hold fast that which thou hast, that no one take thy crown. 
He that overcometh, I will make him a pillar in the temple of my 
God, and he shall go out thence no more: and I will write upon 
him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, the 
new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from my God, 
and mine own new name. He that hath an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit saith to the churches. 

—Revelation 3:7-13. 


The messages of the Spirit to the seven churches of Asia 
in the second and third chapters of Revelation are full of 
interest. They are remarkable for the light they cast upon 
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early Church life, for the simple but powerful touches with 
which they reveal the strength and the weakness of various 
early Christian societies. These words are a part of the 
message to the church in Philadelphia, an important city of 
Asia Minor in the province of Lydia. This church is one of 
the only two out of the seven to which is addressed no word 
of rebuke, the other being the church in Smyrna. Strange 
as it may seem, these two are the only ones of the seven 
which remain in our time. 

The open door is only another name for opportunity. 
Here is a little strength; there is an open door. What lies 
beyond? Greater strength. This is the law of life; the only 
way to increase strength is to employ the strength we 
already have. This is true of wealth and health. It is also 
true of character. Youth is full of open doors—open doors 
to education, honour, usefulness, strength. There came to 
Michael Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, an opportunity to 
enter the Royal Institution under Sir Humphrey Davy. 
They set him to washing bottles, but it led to a professorship 
at Woolwich. There came to Maria Mitchell, a librarian at 
$75 a month, an opportunity to study the geography of the 
sky, and it led to a chair in a great college and a place 
among America’s foremost astronomers. ‘There came to 
Thomas Edison, a telegraph operator, an opportunity to 
demonstrate his knowledge of electricity, and it led to pro- 
motion with a little leisure and a little spare money to ex- 
periment. There came to Wendell Phillips, an unknown 
young lawyer, an opportunity to rebuke official blackguard- 
ism and speak a good word for truth and liberty. It led to 
a name among the few immortal names who were not born 
to die. 

A modern economist gives us an excellent definition of 
wealth. He says it is private capacity to minister to social 
necessity. This is sound political science and it is sound 
religion. Paul says, ‘““I am debtor both to the Greek and 
barbarian, both to the wise and the unwise.” He felt he 
owed the world something not for what the world had done 
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for him but for what he could do for it. He coveted only 
opportunities to make known the Gospel. This was the 
spirit of the early Christians and this is the spirit we should 
seek to incarnate. What open doors are before the Chris- 
tians of our day! The gates of ancient empires of the East | 
have turned upon their rusty hinges and we see the hand of 
duty and destiny pointing us to lands that wait to hail Jesus 
as King. There are open doors for Christian education and 
Christian medication in every corner of the Orient. If we 
do not enter these open doors, if we turn away from them, 
we shall lose more than they lose from whom we turn away. 
Francis Thompson, in his Ode to the Setting Sun, puts this 
truth into memorable words: 


“ But woe to him that from his burden flees, 
Crushed in the fall of what he cast away.” 


PRAYER 


O God, renew us with Thy grace; inhabit us with Thy 
holiness; make us Thy perpetual temple. May our hearts 
be shrines from which always the incense of sacrifice ascends. 
Help us to exclude every thought of covetousness, of self- 
righteousness, of content with ourselves, of contempt for 
others. May we deem every sin a sacrilege, that all our 
thoughts, like white-robed angels, move round the altar, and 
keep burning the sacred fire of faith. Let all our affections, 
like a cloud, enwrap our thoughts. And let our desires over- 
Shadow with their wings the mercy-seat. Amen. 

—RHorace Bushnell. 


Fourth Week, Seventh Day 


Then spake Jesus to the multitudes and to his disciples, saying, 
The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things there- 
fore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe: but do not ye 
after their works; for they say, and do not. Yea, they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoul- 
ders; but they themselves will not move them with their finger. 
But all their works they do to be seen of men: for they make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their garments, and 
love the chief place at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, 
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and the salutations in the marketplaces, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and 
all ye are brethren. And cail no man your father on the earth: for 
one is your Father, even he who is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters: for one is your master, even the Christ. But he that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled; and whosoever shall humble him- 
self shall be exalted. 

—Matthew 23:1-12. 


Modern versions of the New Testament differ in few re- 
spects from the King James Version. Here and there a 
careful reader will note a variation in some word or phrase. 
A little change may throw new light on an old theme. 
The Revised Version in numerous places substitutes the 
word “life” for the word “soul.” At first it may seem 
a small thing—the change—but it is really quite signifi- 
cant. Jesus really spoke of the possibility of our “‘ losing 
our lives.” 

The work of religion is the salvation of life. God is in- 
terested not in our souls only but in all that goes to make up 
life. Does not this broaden somewhat in our minds our 
sense of the scope of religion? Does it not bring it nearer 
to us and make it a more practical thing? Religion is not a 
thing so ethereal, so ghostly, so other-worldly and unreal as 
some people have made it. If religion is concerned only 
with the soul, as some have thought, then it may be a thing 
of Sundays and churches and death-beds, and not a thing of 
youth and vigour and the marketplace and of play-time. 
But if God sent His Son into the world to be the Saviour 
of life; if Jesus Christ wants to sanctify all life, then there 
is not a department of affairs that He does not desire to 
enter—the schoolrooms of our children, the playgrounds of 
our youth, our counting-rooms and factories, our fields and 
granaries, our banks and senates and councils of state. This 
is life. 

We have thought of religion as a specialty. It is not that. 
We have shut Jesus Christ up in the Church and locked the 
door for six days out of seven. We have practically said, 
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“He can have our souls, but our bodies and our minds, our 
employments and enjoyments, our occupations and recre- 
ations, are our own.” But are they? What does Jesus think 
about this? What does He say about it? “I am your 
master.” Our Master? When? Now. This morning when 
we go to our work; when we proceed to make our plans and 
execute them; when we talk politics; when we pay our 
taxes; when we hire or discharge workmen; when we draw 
our wages; when we deal with our employers or employees; 
when we meet friends or strangers; when we lie down or rise 
up; when we go out or come in; always, always, One is our 
Master, even Christ. 

This is God’s plan for our making the most of life. Is 
not this what we all want to do? This is the end of educa- 
tion and the ultimate purpose of every choice—choice of 
friends, choice of occupation, choice of books, choice of char- 
acter. Choice of character? Is character, then, a matter of 
choice? Nothing is more so. We can be what we want to 
be—if we want with sufficient earnestness. We can be wise 
if we really want to be; and courteous, and charming, and 
sensible, and brave, and pure and holy. The thing we want 
with all out hearts becomes our passion, and men with a 
passion are unconquerable. Audubon had a passion for 
natural history, so he waded swamps, swam rivers, climbed 
mountains, dared a hundred forms of death that he might 
know the birds of America. Linnzus had such a passion for 
flowers and grasses he would have trodden upon oaks to get 
to the mosses and lichens to study. Dr. Grenfell has such a 
passion for the welfare of the fisher folk along the Labrador. 
And there is another man who has such a passion for the 
students of the world. How did he get it? He went to 
Northfield, and heard Mr. Moody, and on his way back to 
his college he sat up all night reading the New Testament. 
When he got back to college the work began. Calling to- 
gether a group of Christian students, he said, ‘“ Fellows, 
we've got to get to work.. The time is short, and the reward 
is rich.” He had come face to face with Jesus Christ. He 
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had caught the spirit of Him who said, “I must be about 
my Father’s business.” 

To make the most of life we must make the most of the 
elements that enter into life. Most of life’s complexities fall 
within a comparatively easy category. There are our op- 
portunities—our open doors. And there are our capacities. 
And there are our relationships. Jesus Christ is Master in 
all these realms. If we let Him He will fill all the spaces 
of life—the little spaces of life in its narrow relations, and 
the great spaces of life with its largest relations. 


“Be this our vision—through us life transfigured, 
Uplift, redeemed from its forlorn estate, 
Purged of the stains that once its soul disfigured, 
Healed and restored and wholly consecrate.” 
—John Oxenham. 


PRAYER 


O Thou who hast called us to glory and honour and im- 
mortality, we thank Thee for the words of Jesus which fall 
upon our hearts like music. May they glow in our memories 
with quick and comforting meaning. Create within us the 
life that is imperishable, the experience that exceeds ex- 
planation, the hope that glorifies every circumstance. May 
we not look with temperate eyes on sin. Even in life’s small 
things may we be resolute and great. Save us from the peril 
of faint virtues and hesitant righteousness. May we know 
more deeply and surely by the intuition of the spirit the 
habit of righteous action. Make us increasingly sensitive to 
wrong thinking. May we confront life as Jesus confronted 
it—with noble humility yet with firm assurance, and this we 
ask for the glory of His Name. Amen. 


COMMENT FOR THE WEEK 


Plato speaks of “ample souls.” Emerson speaks of 
“eager souls.” The mental attitude of eagerness is a good 
part of one’s preparation for education. Has a great book 
been written? We will read it without delay. Is a wise 
man to speak on an important subject? We will hear him if 
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we can. Is a great cause in need of immediate assistance? 
We will rally to that standard at once. Is a worthy friend- 
ship knocking at our heart’s door? We will open to it to- 
day. Do we feel the impulse of a noble emotion? We will 
yield to it and let it carry us where it may. We will aban- 
don ourselves to the truth as God gives us to see the truth. 
We will cultivate enthusiasm for ideals. And for our soul’s 
sake—for our life’s sake—-we will not be afraid of failure. 
The whole success of our lives depends upon what develops 
interiorly. No life fails which endeavours to reproduce the 
life of the Master. 


“ Life is a leaf of paper white 
On which each one of us may write 
A line or two, and then comes night. 
If thou have time but for a line, 
Be that sublime! 
Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 


Utilitarian philosophy bids us do what we can do best 
with no regard whether our best helps or hinders the prog- 
ress of the race. The philosophy of Christ sets over against 
our capacities the world’s necessities. The greatest pianist 
of our day forsakes his art in order to help his native land 
in its struggle for a place among the nations. Poland’s crisis 
is of more importance than any art. 

The sweetest singer of her day left the stage while yet her 
voice was flawless, in order that she might not lose her love 
for the simplicities and sanctities of life. Many a man is 
content to be a poorly paid schoolmaster who might have 
been a merchant prince or a financial leader. He says, “I 
would rather make men than money.” Socrates’ father was 
a sculptor and meant his son to be a sculptor, but the young 
man said, ‘‘ It is better to turn men into the similitude of 
angels than to turn stone into the similitude of men.” ‘That 
man was a seeker after God. He was anxious to adopt God’s 
plan for making the most of life. He failed, but he “ fell 
upon the slopes that lead to the summit, and lay at last on 
a threshold near the stars.” 
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There is vast space for the exercise of nobility in our 
relationships, personal and social, domestic, civic, national, 
international. 

The children of one of our late Presidents all say he was 
a great father. Some of us think he was a great President, 
but whether he was or not, he was:a father before he was a 
president—and after. And his letters to his children prove 
he was a wise, firm yet affectionate, considerate, just and 
faithful father; that he strove hard to understand his chil- 
dren; that he kept the child-heart; was their comrade and 
playmate. He took the profession of fatherhood seriously. 

The family relationships have an important part in the 
ethics of the New Testament. St. Paul may have been an 
unmarried man. The exigencies of the apostleship were not 
favourable to the cultivation of domestic life. But he had 
right ideas of the principles that must govern a Christian 
home. ‘“ Wives, honour your husbands; husbands, love your 
wives, and so be worthy of their honour; children, honour 
your parents; parents, love your children; servants, obey 
your masters; masters, consider your servants—remember 
one is your Master, even Christ.” It is all very exquisite, 
the atmosphere of love filling all the spaces—the little spaces 
and the larger spaces: ‘‘ honour the king; love the brother- 
hood; honour all men; be patient, be pitiful, be courteous.” 
Is this sickly sentimentalism? Is it maudlin and “‘ mushy ”’? 
Far from it. This man who would fill the world with love is 
also in passionate alliance with truth and Justice and the 
eternal equities. He stands before governors and reasons of 
temperance, righteousness and judgment to come until pro- 
curators and courtiers forget to sneer and magistrates trem- 
ble on their throne. 

Christian love is no weakling. It is the strongest force in 
the universe, and never until we make love the law of life, 
until we bring it to bear upon the problems of life, shall 
strife be hushed and the reign of peace be ushered in. 

The evils which lay waste our lives—the passions which 
devastate our human and material resources—are the fruit 
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of lack of love, that love which an apostle defines as “ the 
fulfilling of the law.” Whence comes war? Whence envy 
and avarice? Whence selfish exploitation of the people? If 
to-day there should come surging into human hearts a great 
passion of good will, the world would see a mighty miracle. 
The strong would grow childlike in innocence and the weak 
strong in the consciousness of a new chance to throw off old 
hampering habits; weary men and women would renew their 
strength; the discouraged would lift up their hearts as flow- 
ers are lifted up after rain; discordant voices would cease; 
selfish ends and aims would be abandoned; international 
friendships would be rekindled; the scars of war would heal; 
brotherhood would be enthroned among men and the spec- 
tres of famine and anarchy would steal away into oblivion. 

Is this ‘‘ the dream of a dreamer who dreams he is dream- 
ing”? Nay. Men of worldly wisdom see it and say it. 
A Secretary of State has been bold enough to insert in a 
recent official document these words: “ The rule of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the world’s best hope.” Perhaps no other state 
paper has ever said such a thing so simply and so directly. 
But it is true. The world is moving towards Christ, but it is 
the movement of a glacier rather than of an avalanche. By 
so much as we adopt God’s plans for us; by so much as we 
accept the message of Jesus Christ and follow His leader- 
ship, we move the world towards Him. This is the “ vision 
splendid,’ the new world wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
And here is the secret of the vision: 


If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
love, I am become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal. And if I 
have the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge; and if I have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have not love, it 
profiteth me nothing. Love suffereth long, and is kind; love en- 
vieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh not 
account of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
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endureth all things. Love never faileth: but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall be done away; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shal! be done away. 
For we know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. 
When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought 
as a child: now that I am become a man, I have put away childish 
things. For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know fully even as also I was 
fully known. But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and 
the greatest of these is love. 

—I Corinthians 13. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Name the two or three men who have, in your judg- 
ment, lived the most abundant life in the last eighteen hun- 
dred years; in the last hundred years; in the last thirty 
years. 


2. To what extent is it possible for us to live for the 
future, by living, as Professor Slater puts it, helpfully, in- 
tensely, and communicatively? 


3. Is it possible for the Christian to unite within himself 
the practical virtues of prudent worldliness and the spiritual 
graces of a life which derives its highest inspiration from 
the other world? 


4. Study the suggestive phrase of a brilliant writer who 
speaks of the unreligious life as guilty of “ planetary 
provincialism.”’ 


5. To what extent can religion transfigure a common- 
place life? 


V 


FAITH AS AN AID TO VICTORY 


Niet coming and conquering. The apostles—all of 
fq them, the gentle John as well as the militant 
BN Paul, and even the Prince of Peace Himselfi— 
" speak often of conquest. There can be no con- 
quest without contest. It will help us to fix our minds on some 
of the things we are supposed to strive with and to overcome. 

Cervantes, a Spanish contemporary of Shakespeare, wrote — 
a book about a knight who was always fighting imaginary 
enemies. The book was a satire. It was directed against 
the knighthood of a day which sent men out heavily armed 
to fight for whatever cause they fancied, to redress real or — 
imaginary wrongs, to win fame and fortune for themselves 
as champions of chivalry and honour. Cervantes came near 
putting an end to that sort of chivalry. He laughed false 
knighthood out of the minds of men and did a great service 
to the world. 

There are still wrongs to right, evil customs to abate and 
wicked men to punish. But woe to the commonwealth 
which suffers that function to fall into the hands of private 
or secret conclaves or “ klans.” ‘This is government by the 
mob, by self-appointed and irresponsible juntos. Good men 
and true owe it to the safety of society to support the state 
in its office to ‘‘ establish justice and insure domestic tran- 
quillity.” It is not that we have outgrown the need for 
heroic men and women, but it is that the establishment of 
righteousness, the punishment of guilt, the redressing of 
wrongs, the vindication of rights, is a function of govern- 
ment, and government is by the many and not the few. 
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Look at the Christian Church in its beginning. The 
world was very evil. Tyranny was on the throne, cruelty in 
the saddle and despotism held the sceptre. The average 
man had no chartered rights. Now enters the field a new 
agency, pledged by the holiest sacraments to make the world 
better. But how? By force? Not by outward force. By 
force indeed, but by an inward and invisible force. Every 
Christian must be a soldier, but the weapons of his warfare 
are spiritual. He is ordered and ordained to strive, but the 
strife is not physical. It is personal because the enemy is 
personal. Where is the enemy? Primarily in the soul of 
the soldier! The good fight is first of all on the battle- 
ground of character. The Christian has enemies, but they 
are not such as may be slain in battle. They must be cast 
out. In this fight steel avails nothing. ‘‘ Spirit with spirit 
must strive.” 


“We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good or gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills we have hourly met.” 


Pierre Fritel has painted a wonderful picture which he 
calls ‘“‘ Les Conquerants.” It is a triumphal procession such 
as might have entered Rome in Cesar’s day. Cesar is there, 
under the banners he carried over the Alps and Apennines 
to Helvetia, Gaul and Britain. At his side on one hand is 
Alexander and on the other Sesostris. Back of him is Na- 
poleon. At Napoleon’s right is Ghengis Khan, and on his 
left are Attila and Xerxes. Back of these are others, less 
famous, but all great in battle and bloodshed. The pageant, 
however, is not all glorious, for the conquerors are march- 
ing between two lines of human bodies nude and dead, be- 
neath a heavy, frowning sky. Our admiration for the 
conquerors is lost in the tragedy of all that multitude of men 
slain and women tortured and children starved in the long 
history of war. As we look at the picture we think of war’s 
wide desolation, and the brow of the conqueror wears a 
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sinister look, the red of the banners seems to have been 
dipped in blood, and the clouds only lack a lightning flash 
to speak the wrath of God upon it all. 

There have been good wars, but no war has been wholly 
good, and most wars are wholly bad. Though fame may 
blow her trumpet loud at mention of the warrior’s name, 
some time, when men have better learned the arts of peace, 
it will be seen that there are more honourable monuments 
than pyramids of skulls and that Lamartine was not far from 
right when he said, ‘‘ The sword is a hideous flash in the 
darkness.” 

When man was nine-tenths brute, it may be, the only way 
to overcome was by brute force. The proportion of animal- 
ism to humanity in mankind has decreased somewhat, and 
our ideas of power have been moralized if not stabilized, 
just as our ideas of beauty and wealth have been to some 
degree moralized. Let there be a picture of other conquer- 
ors, victors in the realms of arts and letters, science and edu- 
cation, law and government. Such a picture would include 
all poets from Homer to Browning; orators from Demos- 
thenes to Webster; statesmen from Pericles to Gladstone; 
scientists from Aristotle to Lord Kelvin; artists from Phidias 
to St. Gaudens; inventors from Gutenberg to Morse; ex- 
plorers from Columbus to Peary; educators from Pestolozzi 
to Montessori. And beneath such a picture might well be 
written, “ This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even the mind of man.” 

As knowledge grows from day to day we see the superior- 
ity of this kind of conquest. It is superior in intrinsic 
power. No warrior ever conquered the sea, but the man 
who builds an ocean greyhound conquers it, having at his 
right hand the discoverer of the applicability of steam to 
machinery and at his left the man who built the first rude 
steamboat. The engineer who tunnels a mountain conquers 
it more truly than the general who leads his forces over the 
mountain. The artist conquers the insensate stone when he 
turns it to beauty. The poet conquers a chaos of letters 
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when he composes a sonnet or an ode. Is not this the 
victory that overcomes the world? 

When we reflect how small a portion of the world can be 
conquered by any one man, and how incomplete is the con- 
quest of even that small portion, it detracts materially from 
our sense of human greatness. Homer was master of epic 
poetry but not of lyric. One painter excels in colour, an- 
other in form. One orator is at home before a bench of 
judges, another in the presence of a mob. So each is but a 
partial conqueror. It takes the conquests of all these mind- 
conquerors to cover the whole scope of mental activity. 
And even then there are vast fields unsubdued and even 
unknown. Is there no other kind of conquest more perma- 
nent and more complete? If the sword cannot overcome the 
world, and if the mind of man with all its vast and varied 
power has not completely overcome it, what can? 

Here enters religion. Here is an apostle, declaring that 
there is a force in the world, though not of it, which is su- 
perior to it, which makes its possessor capable of a conquest 
more satisfying and more absolute than any warrior, states- 
man or artist ever knew. He calls this force faith. When 
John wrote of the faith that overcomes the world, he must 
have been thinking of that last discourse of Jesus, when 
with the shadows of death gathering around Him He de- 
clared, “‘ I have overcome the world.” Did He overcome the 
world, and if so, how? Look at the life of the Master. Was 
it not a complete conquest of fear? Fear never made a 
coward or a fool of Him. Was it not a complete conquest of 
sin? Sin never blinded or fettered Him. Was it not a com- 
plete conquest of circumstances? Nothing that ever hap- 
pened to Him either surprised or overwhelmed Him. Was 
it not a conquest of death? Death never quenched the 
ardour of His zeal or dimmed the radiance of His hope. 
No Cesar, thrice refusing a crown; no Napoleon, crowning 
himself in Notre Dame at Paris; no William of Germany 
proclaimed emperor in the capital of a fallen foe, was ever 
half the conqueror that Jesus was, when Pilate asked 
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Him, “ Art thou then a king? ” and He replied, “ Thou 
sayest.” 

What was the great force in the life of Jesus Christ which 
made His victory complete? ‘There can be but one answer. 
It was His sense of the Father’s nearness and the Father’s 
presence. That sense is faith, and that faith may be ours 
by following Him. 

The great problem of life is what to do with the world. 
“The world is too much with us night and day.” There 
are open to us but three possible courses. One is to ignore 
the world. This is possible to but a few. The medieval 
monk ignored the world. Wars and rumours of wars 
reached him but faintly. The struggle for thrones and the 
struggle for power were alike alien to him. He had a shelter 
and he had food, and he let the world wag on. When at 
last death came to him, it found him with no great fight 
fought and no great victory won. If to hide oneself away 
from the world be not the way of defeat, it is certainly not 
the way of triumph. Another course is to let the world rule 
us. The world is a great tyrant and a great bully. It makes 
slaves of men. Over the graves of the rebels in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai they wrote the words, ‘“ Kibroth-Hataavah,” 
signifying ‘‘ graves of lust.”’ Ah, how many such there are! 
And how many who fancy themselves victors are really 
vanquished. 

A man not old in years, but with health impaired, was told 
by his physician he must relinquish business. He answered, 
“T will die if I relinquish it—it is my life, my everything. I 
know nothing, love nothing, desire nothing, outside of my 
business.” It may have been a very good business and he 
may have been a very respectable man, but he had not mas- 
tered his business—his business had mastered him. 

There is the story of a soldier who in the midst of a 
heated battle called to his captain, “I have taken a pris- 
oner.” The captain said, “ Bring him in.” “I can’t,” said 
the soldier. “‘ Then leave him and come, yourself.” ‘“ He 
won’t let me.” There is no doubt who the prisoner is in 
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such a case. The world overcomes many of us. The more 
of it we call our own, the less of it we command. Wise as 
brief is the old prayer, ‘“‘ Grant us grace so to pass through 
things temporal as not to lose things eternal.” 

This, after all, is what the world is for—to pass through. 
It is a hallway. Surely we are not content with a place in 
the vestibule. The mansions of life, the spacious chambers 
of life are in the realm of spirit. The world is to pass 
through, and faith is to guide us through it. To pass 
through a wilderness is to overcome it, but to pass through 
it safely requires a guide. Religion furnishes us that guide. 
When vision fails, and we cannot see our way; when reason 
fails, and we cannot think our way through, faith leads us 
confidently on. 


“One step I see before me, 
*Tis all I need to see; 
The light of heaven more brightly shines 
When earth’s illusions flee, 
And sweetly through the darkness 
Comes His loving, ‘ Follow me.’ ” 


Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God: 
and whosoever loveth him that begat loveth him also that is begot- 
ten of him. Hereby we know that we love the children of God, 
when we love God and do his commandments. For this is the love 
of God, that we keep his commandments: and his commandments 
are not grievous. For whatsoever is begotten of God overcometh 
the world: and this is the victory that hath overcome the world, 
even our faith. And who is he that overcometh the world, but he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? 

—I John 5:1-5. 


THE BETTER WAY 


“Tt is better to lose with a conscience clean 

Than win by a trick unfair; 

It is better to fall and to know you’ve been, 
Whatever the prize was, square, 

Than to claim the joy of the far-off goal 
And the cheers of the standers-by, 

And to know down deep in your inmost soul 
A cheat you must live and die. 
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“ Who wins by a trick may take the prize, 

And at first he may think it sweet. 

But many a day in the future lies 
When he’ll wish he had met defeat. 

For the man who lost shall be glad at heart 
And walk with his head up high, 

While his conqueror knows he must play the part 
Of a cheat and a living lie. 


“The prize seems fair when the fight is on, 

But save it is truly won 

You will hate the thing when the crowds are gone, 
For it stands for a false deed done. 

And it’s better you never should reach your goal 
Than ever success to buy 

At a price of knowing down in your soul 
That your glory is all a lie.” 

—Edgar A. Guest. 


DAILY READINGS 
Fifth Week, First Day 


These things have I spoken unto you in dark sayings: the hour 
cometh, when I shall no more speak unto you in dark sayings, but 
shall tell you plainly of the Father. In that day ye shall ask in my 
name: and I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father for you; 
for the Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came forth from the Father. I came out from 
the Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go unto the Father. His disciples say, Lo, now speakest thou 
plainly, and speakest no dark saying. Now know we that thou 
knowest all things, and needest not that any man should ask thee: 
by this we believe that thou camest forth from God. Jesus an- 
swered them, Do ye now believeP Behold, the hour cometh, yea, 
is come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with 
me. These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world. 


—John 16:25-33. 


Jesus was an idealist. He had the soul of an artist, a 
poet; but His judgment was always sound and His sense of 
values was always clear. He was not dreaming when He 
said, ‘‘ I have overcome the world.” He faced the issues of 
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His life squarely as they were; the state and the Church 
were both against Him. Their verdict was arrived at and 
was shortly to be announced. He was not deceived as to 
that. We are logically driven to find the world He spoke of 
as having overcome entirely outside of the range of things 
that attract our eyes. There must be a world we do not 
see as we watch the developments in Jerusalem. There is 
such a world. It is for us to discover what world it is He 
spoke of, what world He was conscious of having van- 
quished. Rome? He had made no impression there. 
Judaism? He had succeeded only in provoking the anger 
of the authorities. The people? Foolish, fickle, faithless, 
He knew them, ready one day to crown Him and equally 
ready the next day to scourge Him. Look at the faces in 
Muncacsy’s “ Christ Before Pilate,” and you have a com- 
posite picture of the people—small-skulled, low-browed, 
weak-chinned, open-mouthed. If you look closely you may 
see their claws and fangs. He had not overcome them! 
Where, then, was the world He had overcome? 

Each of us lives in two worlds, an outer and an inner 
world, the one seen, the other unseen. The one looks the 
larger, the other zs the larger. The things that surround us 
do not deeply affect us. That is, the mere things. It is the 
atmosphere in which we move that affects us. ‘“ The spirit 
of the age’ we sometimes call it. It is the sum of all the 
influences that abound in the world. It is the resultant of 
the forces that are abroad and dominant. 

During the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries there 
were eight great expeditions organized in Europe to rescue 
the Holy Land from the possession of the Moslems. In 
1212 ninety thousand children left their mothers and school- 
masters to fight for the tomb of Jesus—an empty tomb, at 
that. None of them ever reached Palestine. Part of the 
French contingent perished by shipwreck and part were sold 
into slavery to Mohammedans. The German children, poor 
babes, Saxons, with blue eyes and yellow hair, reached 
Genoa, but were dispersed by various disasters. The Cru- 
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sades were in the air. It took a strong soul to resist the 
spirit of that age. Very few did it—very few tried to 
resist it. 

Consider the almost universal belief in witchcraft during 
certain ages. In 1634 seventeen persons in Lancashire were 
convicted of witchcraft on the evidence of one boy. Be- 
tween 1645 and 1647 more than two hundred people were 
tried for witchcraft in Essex and Suffolk alone and more 
than half were convicted. Sir Edward Coke, Sir Matthew 
Hale and Lord Francis Bacon believed in the possibility of 
witchcraft. In 1691 and. 1692 nineteen persons were exe- — 
cuted for witchcraft in Salem, Massachusetts. It took a 
strong soul to resist the spirit of that age. 

From time to time epidemic delusions have seized the 
minds of large numbers of people simultaneously. The psy- 
chology of the mob is a fearsome and fascinating study. 
Waves of unbelief, waves of superstition, waves of specula- 
tion, waves of cruelty, waves of silliness have swept over 
communities and nations. To resist these, to stand erect 
when others bow, to be uninfluenced by strong tides of pub- 
lic opinion, is the lot of vigorous and heroic souls. ‘The 
great reformers have been resisters, deniers, protest-ants, 
and by so much as each has kept his soul from slavery to the 
dominant spirit of his age, he has overcome the world. 

“What is to be the end of this? ” someone asked the 
monk of Florence when Rome was about to give him the 
choice between compliance and the red winding sheet of 
flame. “If you ask me the result immediately, I answer, 
Death, but ultimately, Victory.” Savonarola had overcome 
the world even though the flames licked up his blood with 
thirsty tongues. So had William Tyndale, whose passion 
was to give the world an English Bible. Strangled to death 
at Vilvorden, he prayed with his fast waning strength, 
“Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.” That was in 
1536. A year later Myles Coverdale’s Bible, which was 
Tyndale’s Bible under another name, was printed “ by the 
King’s most gracious license.” 
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Enough has been said to set forth the fact that the real 
conquerors of the world have been those who bore no arms, 
subdued no provinces, captained no fleets, took no prison- 
ers, devastated no provinces, sacked no cities, but simply 
contended against evil conditions, denied ancient and in- 
fluential errors, disbelieved and disproved popular fallacies, 
resisted great wrongs, declared the truth and trusted in the 
God of truth to vindicate His own. And as time has passed, 
God has vindicated them. Just because they did these 
things, despotism is dead, ‘‘ persecution for opinion’s sake 
is remembered only as a pestilence that swept the earth 
centuries ago,” the Church no longer holds the consciences 
of her children in perpetual custody, the Bible is free, and 
man is worth more than institutions. The martyrs have 
overcome the world. Jesus Christ was a conquerer even on 
the Cross. He would have been a conqueror even had He 
never risen from the dead. 


PRAYER 


Lord, we would be conquerors in the world. We would be 
broad, not narrow; tolerant, not bigoted; impartial, not 
prejudiced. Teach us how to contradict and counteract the 
superficial thinking of our day. May Thy Spirit lead us 
into truth. May the Spirit of Jesus Christ show us how to 
conquer. May we follow Him as our great Pathfinder. 
May He who conquered the world conquer us and cause us 
to conquer in His Name. Amen. 


Fifth Week, Second Day 


Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I gave order to 
the churches of Galatia, so also do ye. Upon the first day of the 
week let each one of you lay by him in store, as he may prosper, 
that no collections be made when I come. And when I arrive, 
whomsoever ye shall approve, them will I send with letters to 
carry your bounty unto Jerusalem: and if it be meet for me to go 
also, they shall go with me. But I will come unto you, when I 
shall have passed through Macedonia; for I pass through Mace- 
donia; but with you it may be that I shall abide, or even winter, 
that ye may set me forward on my journey whithersoever I go. 
For I do not wish to see you now by the way; for I hope to tarry 
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a while with you, if the Lord permit. But I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost; for a great door and effectual is opened unto me, 
and there are many adversaries. Now if Timothy come, see that 
he be with you without fear; for he worketh the work of the Lord, 
as I also do. 

—I Corinthians 16:1-10. 


One of the most beautiful things about childhood is that, 
normally, it is without fear. The world is very beautiful to 
us in our early years. We see few shadows and they swiftly 
pass. It is only when we have outgrown our youth that the 
shadows gather. There is, however, a spirit which retains 
the hopeful quality of youth. There is a spirit which carries 
with it the light which disperses shadows. ‘Take Paul as an 
example. We see the shadows that darkened his path—the 
shadows that might have darkened it if he had not carried 
in his soul the great light of hope. Ever present was oppo- 
sition. But he looked steadily at it and the shadow dis- 
appeared. “An effectual door has opened unto me and 
there are many enemies.” 

Enemies? ‘They are negligible. The great thing is the 
open door. It may be so with us. Is there an enemy? Is 
there a critic? Is there a hostile spirit in our way? Ah, 
but look at the door that is opened! That door is our 
chance to prove our strength, to disarm our critic, to make a 
friend out of the enemy, to take him into our camp. 

“Yes, and suppose we fail? ”’ So the fear of failure is 
our shadow? ‘There can be no failure if one has done his 
best. Success and failure are of the spirit alone. Some of 
the best work of the world has been done by failures. The 
great question is not whether we succeed or fail, but whether 
we strive on and on, and if we reach not the summit, fall 
with our faces towards the light. 

‘“‘'The moment any one definitely and conclusively enters 
on a career of courageous and unhesitating obedience to God, 
he ceases to be a common man and becomes extraordinary. 
The grace of God makes him a victor and a hero. This 
glorious destiny is offered to every one of us.” 
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PRAYER 


Thou Infinite One in whom we live and move and have 
our being, set us free from the thick prison walls of self. 
Let us loose from the blackness of self-absorption, and grant 
us the wider view of generous sympathy and filial trust. 
Open our blind eves to the poetry of the commonplace; to 
the tragedies of men and women who walk calmly by our 
side; to the transcendent glory wrapped up in the smallest 
human life. Cure us of the habit of disparaging our fellows, 
of counting them dull and uninteresting, perhaps hateful, 
just because we do not understand. Lord, lead us out from 
our own narrowness, and make us thankful that truth is 
wider than the measure of man’s mind; for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 

—From A Veteran Pastor’s Prayers. 


Fifth Week, Third Day 


But I say, Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh; for these are contrary the one to the other; that 
ye may not do the things that ye would. But if ye are led by the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, factions, divi- 
sions, parties, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of 
which I forewarn you, even as I did forewarn you, that they who 
practise such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control; against such there is no 
law. And they that are of Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh 
with the passions and the lusts thereof. If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk. Let us not become vainglorious, 


provoking one another, envying one another. 
—Galatians 5:16-26. 


Another thing we have to conquer is the animal within us. 
If our brutish instincts were to take visible form, in some 
cases they would assume the outline of a tiger or a swine or 
a spider or an ape or a serpent or a peacock or a mosquito. 
The tiger in us is temper. The swine is appetite. The 
spider is the predatory instinct. The ape is the instinct to 
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take nothing seriously. The serpent is malice. The pea- 
cock is vanity. The mosquito is speech that buzzes and 
annoys and stings—a trifling thing but so irritating. These 
are among the things we have to fight. One at a time? No, 
all at once. This is the method of health. Look at the 
enemies of health—typhoid, diphtheria, cholera, tubercu- 
losis, cancer—all the ills that flesh is heir to. Do we fight 
them one at a time? If we are stricken with a disease, the 
first thing to do is to fight that, but the program of modern 
science is to build up the system, to establish wholesome 
habits, to fortify the constitution by hygiene and sanitation, 
by proper food and exercise, so that the whole brood of ene- 
mies is kept far away. This is the method of religion. The 
whole aim of faith is to keep the soul above the body, to 
enable the spirit to escape contagion. The secret of victory 
is in the possession of a power to rise above the animal, “ to 
keep the body under,” to stand “ pedestaled in triumph ” 
over it. 


PRAYER 


Grant us power, we pray Thee, to see that to-day has 
wider issues than are visible at present. Deliver us from 
the peril of overvaluing pleasure. Deliver us from the dis- 
ease of luxury. Guide us through the sweet illusions of 
childhood, through the generous enthusiasms of youth, 
through the wider reaches of mature years. Give us to have 
a part in the great evolution of the race. Awaken us to the 
honour and possibilities which lie within our lives. Through 
fellowship with Jesus Christ may we reach new degrees of 
efficiency in Thy service and in that of our fellowmen. 
Cleanse us not alone from open sin and secret sin, but from 
the last lurking insincerity. May the winds of God that 
blow strong over life’s gardens wither all the weeds in ours. 
So may we attain the peace of God that passeth understand- 
ing: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Fifth Week, Fourth Day 


I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel; which is not 
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another gospel: only there are some that trouble you, and would 
pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach unto you any gospel other than that which 
we preached unto you, let him be anathema. As we have said 
before, so say I now again, If any man preacheth unto you any 
gospel other than that which ye received, let him be anathema. 
For am I now seeking the favor of men, or of God? or am I striv- 
ing to please men? if I were still pleasing men, I should not be a 
servant of Christ. 


—Galatians 1:6-10. 


There is a Galatian temperament. It ‘“ peters out” too 
easily. ‘‘ You did run well: what hath hindered you? ” 
The thing that hinders us lies deeply reposing in the average 
human breast. It is spiritual inertia. We are indisposed to 
take trouble, to fight the good fight of faith and lay hold on 
eternal life. Our spiritual natures are much like cheap 
clocks—they run down easily. A psalmist prayed, in a mo- 
ment of self-revelation, “‘ Renew a constant spirit within 
me” (Ps. 51:10, margin). A Briton and a Frenchman were 
speaking of the characteristics of their fighting men. ‘The 
Frenchman said, ‘Our soldiers are the bravest in the 
world.” The Briton replied, “I think that is true. But 
our soldiers are brave a little longer than any others in the 
world.” Courage is a fine thing, but it must be courage that 
lasts. ‘The Christian virtues are efficient in the making of 
life, and will be efficient in the remaking of the world, only 
in so far as they are steadfast. 

The home demands a love that lasts—that outlasts beauty 
and health and fortune and all things else. One of the most 
touching poems of Burns celebrates an affection that lasts— 
“ John Anderson, My Jo, John.” The highest type of hon- 
esty is that which lasts. 

A United States senator was offered a bribe and declined 
it. The offer was doubled and refused. It was quadrupled, 
and the senator showed the tempter to the door. A friend 
said, “ You need not have ejected the fellow; why didn’t you 
_just keep on saying, No?” He replied, only half in jest, 
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“He was getting too near my price.” Well, if one be not 
absolutely invulnerable, the next best thing is to know what 
the breaking-point is! 

The virtue that lasts is the virtue that attaches itself to 
an Eternal Ally. Jesus Christ is “ the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever.” One into whose life had come many 
changes, not the least of which was the loss of cherished 
friends, testifies the great joy with which it dawned upon 
him one day that the friendship of Jesus Christ is unaltered 
by time. The moment of revelation in his case was when 
his eyes fell upon the two words in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘“‘ T/ou continuest.” 

We have enumerated a few of the interior forces we are 
to conquer. There are many others. There is a native dis- 
inclination to take the trouble to do more than common 
morality requires. It may be helpful to ask, Where would 
the church be, what would the condition of the world be, 
how far would the kingdom of heaven be advanced on earth, 
if we were all to adopt the policy of non-participation in the 
activities of that “ little band of men whose hearts God has 
touched”? All the holy memories of faith’s immortals cry 
out to us, “ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” A 
conscience-stricken Christian arose from his singing of that 
hymn, saying, “My nerves—my motor nerves—need 
stretching.” 

And there is cynicism to overcome. It is a fruit of dis- 
illusion. If we have been deceived; if friends have failed 
us, we grow bitter. We ask, What is real, what is genuine, 
who is really disinterested, can we trust anyone absolutely? 
Do we want an answer? Absolute trust belongs only to the 
infinite, the infallible. But not all else is false and fleeting. 
There are true hearts. There are kind hands—hands that 
are kinder and more unselfish than they could be if they 
were not daily touched by the hand of the Uttermost Friend. 
Faith in them and faith in Him are as the bread of life to 
us. To give that up is to feel our souls shrivel. 

Pessimism is to overcome. Pessimism is the fruit of a 
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belief in the finality of failure. Great souls conquer that. 
John Burroughs knew “ his own would come to him.” And 
it did. Browning was sure: “I see my way as birds their 
trackless way. I shall arrive.” He arrived. Paul said, “I 
press on toward the goal.” He reached it. And we shall 
arrive—we shall win the crown of life—if we take our places 
at the side of Him who saw beyond the Cross the beauty 
and the blessing of the Father’s will. 

“Faith is a final and utter loyalty, a state of honour 
towards Christ. And how can one manifest loyalty except 
towards a threatened cause! How can one be said to have 
faith, unless he dwells in an uncertain and ambiguous 
world! ”—John A. Hutton, D.D. 


PRAYER 


O Thou Divine Spirit, lead my soul from the weariness 
of enforced obedience into the rest of a surrendered will. 
Impel me to obedience from within. Lift me into the new 
service—the service that makes me master. Raise me into 
the new law—the law that frees me from force and fear, the 
liberty of the spirit whose will is Thy will. Restore to me 
the fading sense of Thy kingdom, Thy power, Thy glory. 
It is Thy Spirit within me that has taught me the height 
above me; my despair of myself is born of my faith in Thee. 
In the light of Thy love may the present grow rich with 
opportunity and the future radiant with hope: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Fifth Week, Fifth Day 

And what shall I more say? for the time will fail me if I tell of 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah; of David and Samuel and the 
prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
power of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness were 
made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies of aliens. 
Women received their dead by a resurrection: and others were tor- 
tured, not accepting their deliverance; that they might obtain a 
better resurrection: and others had trial of mockings and scourg- 
ings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with 
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the sword: they went about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being desti- 
tute, afflicted, ill-treated (of whom the world was not worthy), 
wandering in deserts and mountains and caves, and the holes of the 
earth. And these all, having had witness borne to them through 
their faith, received not the promise, God having provided some 
better thing concerning us, that apart from us they should not be 
made perfect. 

—Hebrews 11:32-40. 


The eleventh chapter of Hebrews has been called “ God’s - 
Hall of Fame.” It is a portrait gallery of immortals. Every 
character in it illustrates the excellence of faith and in every 
case faith expresses itself as courage. Three thousand years 
ago a wise man said, ‘“‘ If thou faint in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small ” (Prov. 24:10). Whether a soul faints 
in the day of adversity depends more largely than the world 
suspects upon the possession of faith. Faith may have as 
one of its objects one’s own self, his inner self, powers of the 
mind which exist consciously, unconsciously or subcon- 
sciously. Men have said in the face of apparent defeat, 
“There is more in me than has yet appeared. I will rally 
my hitherto inactive forces. I will utilize my reserve powers. 
I will conquer yet.” It was such a spirit that supported Sir 
Walter Scott when in middle age the fortune he had acquired 
vanished in a night and left him deeply in debt. Lame and 
broken, he began a period of literary productivity almost 
unparalleled. This, too, was the spirit of Samuel L. Clem- 
ens in the same kind of a dilemma. 

General Grant never displayed higher courage on any 
battlefield than he did in the manner in which he met 
reverses in civil life. Innocent of intention to do wrong, 
guilty only of too great confidence in his friends, the day 
came when he bowed his head in grief at the thought that 
his name was in peril of resting under a perpetual shadow. 
He gave up the house a grateful nation had presented him, 
and sacrificed the gifts of multitudes of admirers. Then 
came failing health during which with one hand he kept 
death at bay while with the other he wrote a book, the 
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proceeds of which paid every debt and left a handsome 
balance for the family. In these three cases there was a 
basis of confidence in self to support the courage of heroic 
struggle. 

Two brothers in Dayton, Ohio, worked for years on a 
mysterious machine, heavier than air, yet designed to rise 
into the air, propelled by an engine carrying its own fuel. 
The neighbours joked about it. Their friends pitied them 
and spoke of them as wasting time and money. One day 
one of these brothers said to the other, “ Wilbur, do you 
think we can do it?” Wilbur answered, ‘“‘ We can if any- 
body can.” ‘There was faith in their own powers, and the 
strength of that faith was not small. | 

But faith is vastly more than self-confidence. It was in 
the case of the two young men in Dayton. Theirs was a 
faith based upon knowledge—knowledge bravely won by 
patient study of nature and natural forces. In the case of 
Mr. Edison, faith found rootage in a knowledge of im- 
measurable natural forces which are at our command. It 
was so in the case of Cyrus W. Field, who laid the first 
Atlantic cable. The conquest of natural forces is a symbol 
of victory in the realm of moral forces, far more extensive 
in its influence upon mankind, more truly imperishable than 
any triumph over cosmic energies. 

There is more difference between the soul of the savage 
and the soul of the saint than can be measured by the differ- 
ence in their physical environment. The saint has put on 
more than clothes. He has discovered more than natural 
law. His soul has grown. His spirit has acquired stature 
and stability. The inventions which mark man’s material 
progress are superficial compared with the steps by which 
he has made his way to self-control, to democracy, to phi- 
lanthropy, to religion. 


“'There’s just one gift that all our dead desire, 
One gift that men can give, and that’s a dream 
Unless we, too, can burn with that same fire 
Of sacrifice; die to the things we seem; 
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“ Die to the little hatreds; die to greed; 
Die to the old ignoble selves we knew; 
Die to the base contempts of sect and creed 
And rise again, like these, with souls as true. 


“ Nay (since they died before their task was finished), 
Attempt new heights, bring even their dreams to birth; 
Build us that better world Oh, not diminished 
By one true splendour that they planned on earth. 


“And that’s not done by sword, or tongue, or pen— 
There’s but one way. God make us better men.” 
—Written by Alfred Noyes for the wreath placed on 
the Cenotaph in London, Armistice Day, 1921. 


PRAYER 


O God, who hast kindled within my heart the sacred flame 
of faith, grant me Thy Holy Spirit’s help to keep that sacred 
fire aflame through all my days. And when the night shall 
come let not the storm extinguish it. Thou hast said, “ My 
Spirit is thy candle.” Comfort me with thought of my kin- 
ship to Thyself, and when earthly comforts fail let the Elder 
Brother take my hand and lead me surely on through peace 
to light. For His Name’s sake. Amen. 


Fifth Week, Sixth Day 


And working together with him we entreat also that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain (for he saith, 
At an acceptable time I hearkened unto thee, 
And in a day of salvation did I succor thee: 
behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion): giving no occasion of stumbling in anything, that our minis- 
tration be not blamed; but in everything commending ourselves, as 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumuits, in labours, in 
watchings, in fastings; in pureness, in knowledge, in longsuffering, 
in kindness, in the Holy Spirit, in love unfeigned, in the word of 
truth, in the power of God; by the armour of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left, by glory and dishonour, by evil report 
and good report; as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and yet 
well known; as dying, and behold, we live; as chastened, and not 
killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making 
many rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things. 
—II Corinthians 6:1-10. 
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Paul, after Jesus, is the classic type of spiritual courage. 
We have seen that courage has its rootage in faith. It has 
its fruitage in hope. The struggle for the conquest of self, 
for the control of passion, for the acquisition of patience, 
for the accumulation of a reserve of power with which to 
meet life’s crises, requires faith in oneself, faith in the nature 
of the soul, faith in the friendliness of the universe, faith in 
the moral order of things. The universe is friendly to those 
who study its laws and strive to accommodate themselves to 
its conditions. The universe is moral. ‘“ The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.” ‘“‘ The face of heaven is 
steadfast set against the man that doeth wrong.” ‘“ He who 
breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” The hedges of 
life are the laws which govern the soul. The moral law is 
friendly to the moral man and unfriendly to the immoral. 
It is true, the same sun shines on the just and on the. unjust, 
but midday is dark to the unjust man. It is a matter of 
attitude, and attitude is a matter of faith. 

The courageous soul is always hopeful. Captain Knyvett, 
of the ‘‘ Anzacs,” said in the last address he delivered in 
America, in the darkest days of the Great War, ‘“‘ You ask 
me if we are going to win. I have never heard that question 
asked by soldiers at the front. We take it for granted we 
are going to win. We have never doubted it, not even when 
we were outnumbered ten to one, when we had no heavy 
artillery to meet the enemy’s abundant supply, and when we 
had no protection against the poison gases that were new in 
warfare. Why should we doubt it now? ” Such a spirit is 
unconquerable. How faith and courage and hope join hands 
in the battle of life! These are the things that keep our 
souls from fainting. Life can never be free from innumer- 
able annoyances and endless perplexities, but it may be free 
from despair and defeat. God has high and holy uses for 
people who conquer in His strength. The companionship 
of Jesus Christ is never so real as when, in trial, our limita- 
tions cause us to stretch out our hands in longing for union 
with the Illimitable One. 
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“ Toud mockers in the roaring street 
Say Christ. is crucified again: 
Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, 
Twice broken His great heart in vain. 


“T hear, and to myself I smile, 
For. Christ talks with me all the while. 


“No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unawaking sleep, 
In vain shall Mary watch alone, 
In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 


“Yet while they deem my Lord is dead 
My eyes are on His shining head. 


“ Ah! never more shall Mary hear 
That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Within the garden calling clear: 
Her Lord is gone, and she must go. 


“Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. 


“ Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 
And Bartimeus still go blind; 
The healing hem shall ne’er again 
Be touched by suffering humankind. 


“Yet all the while I see them rest, 
The poor and outcast, on His breast. 


“No more unto the stubborn heart 
With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystic pity start, 
For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 


“So in the street I hear men say, 
Yet Christ is with me all the day.” 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 


PRAYER 
O Son of Man, let me grow up to Thee. Teach me the 
manliness of ministration, the heroism of helpfulness, the 
sovereignty of serving, the kingship of compassion, the 


) 
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strength of stooping, the power of unselfishness, the meaning 
of the words, “ He saved others; himself he cannot save.” 
May we scorn to save ourselves at the cost of others. Then 
shall we know what it is to follow Christ. For His Name’s 
sake. Amen. 


Fifth Week, Seventh Day 


Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Jehovah. 
Lord, hear my voice: 

Let thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications: 

If thou, Jehovah, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who could stand? 

But there is forgiveness with thee, 

That thou mayest be feared. 

I wait for Jehovah, my soul doth wait, 

We will go into his tabernacles; 

We will worship at his footstool. 

Arise, O Jehovah, into thy resting-place; 
Thou, and the ark of thy strength. 

Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; 
And let thy saints shout for joy. 

For thy servant David’s sake 

Turn not away the face of thine anointed. 


Jehovah hath sworn unto David in truth. 
—Psalm 130. 


He who wrote this psalm knew the way out of the depths. 
In the life of the average man there are at least three crises 
of a spiritual character, three supreme emergencies. The first 
is the result of a sense of human helplessness. It may take 
the form of a deep and depressing consciousness of human 
futility. Some of the most despairing cries that have ever 
found utterance have come from men who confronted the 
impotence of strength, the feebleness of might, the ignorance 
of wisdom. An Alpine climber wrote this message on the 
barren cliff where his frozen body was found: “ It is very 
cold, and the clouds shut out the view.” Is this life? Are 
those who see clearly ultimately disillusioned? Is life as a 
cynic has said, “‘ Half zf and three-fourths lie ’’? 

A second crisis is the result of loneliness. Much of life is 
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inevitably lonely. We face great decisions in solitude. Sor- 
row isolates us from our fellows—insulates us—creates a sort 
of social vacuum, in which we may see the moving lips of 
friends but hear no word they speak. At last we go out of 
life alone. Reginald Cule writes, 


“ A human soul went forth alone 
Cleaving the silence of the moonless dark.” 


It is so with all of us, at last. 

A third crisis accompanies the consciousness of failure. 
Who ever accomplished all he set out to do? There is the 
record of only one man who could say with truth, “I have 
finished the work Thou gavest me to do.” A distinguished 
professor in the University of Dublin, the greatest Greek 
scholar in his day, wrote at the end of his life, ‘“‘ I have been 
a mere torch-bearer. Soon I must pass my torch into other 
hands.” Professor Huxley wrote to John Morley, “TI shall 
know as little of what is going on here in 1900 as I did in 
1800. All we can hope to do is to make our mark and 
pass on.” How few of us do so much as that! Perhaps 
it is not necessary. It is not recorded that Jesus ever 
said anything about having “ made his mark.” So here 
are the crises. What has religion to say to us when we 
are in the depths? Three things. ‘To the helpless, God 
stretches out His arms. ‘‘ Underneath are everlasting 
arms.” Underneath what? Underneath our weakness, 
our loneliness and our failure. To the lonely soul, God 
offers comradeship. “‘ Prayer is the outgoing of the lonely 
soul to the only God.” For the soul burdened with a 
sense of failure, there is the assurance that by so much as 
we work with God and for God, the work is His, as well 
as ours, and the results are safe with Him. His name is 
at stake. His honour is involved. Jesus said, ‘“‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” Every Christian may say 
as much. “ My Father is the husbandman.” This thought 
comforted Whittier: 
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“Tt may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripening field; 
Nor ours to hear on summer eves 
The reapers’ song among the sheaves. 


“ But if our life-long task is wrought 
In harmony with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done.” 


PRAYER 

O God, merciful and gracious, who givest the grace of 
perseverance, and hast promised that he who shall endure to 
the end shall be saved; grant that I may not slacken in my 
service, nor grow timid and turn my back in the day of bat- 
tle, but having put my hand to the plough, may not weary 
in well-doing. Strengthen me with Thy grace, inspire me 
with Thy fervent zeal, quicken me when cold, urge me on 
when languid, establish my heart in faith, inspire me with 
hope, inflame my love, and grant me endurance even to the 

end; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
—From Prayers for Priest and People. 


COMMENT FOR THE WEEK 


The universe has no element or content and life has no 
possible experience that is able to stand between us and vic- 
tory if we accept Jesus Christ as God’s authentic revelation. 

However we may differ in defining Christ, surely there can 
be no doubt that He was and is a revealer of God. Paul 
says, ‘‘ The law was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” 
Christ is our schoolmaster to bring us to God. We may have 
had other schoolmasters who helped us by pointing out the 
way to God, as John Fiske and Henry Drummond helped 
many by giving them a new conception of the God who is 
still the Creator. The great poets may help us—prophets 
like Tennyson, Browning, Sidney Lanier. But it takes a 
greater schoolmaster than these to lead us to God. Christ 
does that. It is what He came into the world to do—to con- 
firm our intuitions of God. He brought religion down from 
the realm of theory and speculation and made it a matter of 
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practical experience. A student at Cornell once spoke of a 
minister who had conducted services in that university as 
one ‘“ who helps us out of the fog.” If he deserved that 
praise he was simply walking in the footsteps of his Master 
whose philosophy of life, sincerely accepted, can do so much 
to clear away imaginary obstacles. 

There is much mystery about religion, but there is not so 
much mystery im religion. It is easy to get lost in the fog 
of speculation concerning many things that are related to 
religion, but religion itself, in its fundamental motives and 
manifestations, is a simple thing. We do not have to solve 
the problem of transportation in order to buy a railroad 
ticket and enter a train and leave it at our destination. It 
is not necessary to understand the chemistry of cooking in 
order to enjoy a good dinner or even to endure a poor one. 
It is possible for one to have an excellent friend and remain 
in ignorance of the psychology and philosophy of friendship. 
There is a philosophy of religion, but such knowledge is not 
indispensable to religious experience. 

Acts must have motives. Results must have causes. We 
cannot produce a poem by the explosion of a type foundry. 
No “ fortuitous combination of atoms” is sufficient to ac- 
count for a statue or a picture, a watch or a flower, a crystal 
or acell. Religion must have an adequate motive. Chris- 
tianity furnishes it. ‘‘ Joy, which was the small publicity of 
the pagan is the gigantic secret of the Christian.” What is 
the secret of the radiant spirit, the victorious soul, the “ solar 
look ” in the faces of those who have entered into the deep 
meaning of Christian experience? It is fourfold: an act, an 
attitude, an exercise, an atmosphere. The act is that of self- 
surrender, by which we deliberately adopt God’s plan for us. 
It is an act of the will. It is in our wills there resides “ the 
treaty-making power” of the soul. The act by which we 
ally ourselves with God may be called self-surrender, “ the 
great acceptance,” consecration, confirmation, conversion, 
“ the soul’s leap to God,” but whatever it may be called, it 
is a tie both strong and tender, binding us to “ self-reverence, 
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self-knowledge, self-control,” which lead alone to sovereign 
power. 

The attitude which looks to victory is a logical sequence 
of that act. When we accept God as our God and Guide, we 
take our places at the side of Jesus Christ. Standing by 
Him, we see things as He saw them, this world as God’s 
world, the subject of redemption, and all world processes ‘as 
directed by Him, and ultimately to Him. History, as Fichte 
reminds us, is a great movement, “ the outflow of events 
from God and the backflow of events to God, thus com- 
pleting the cycle.” 

The conquering exercise is prayer. We may put it down 
among the axioms of life that the highest blessedness—and 
the only permanent blessedness—is the result of the activity 
of our highest faculties. Never does earth rise so high or 
heaven bend so low as when we pray. Have we seen the 
sunrise transfigure a mountain? Well, there are things 
which transfigure life—love, pride, hope, but nothing so 
transfigures it as prayer. ‘‘ We kneel how weak, we rise 
how full of power.” An old English pilot who recently 
turned the largest passenger ship in the world within a little 
more than its own length in the River Tyne without an 
accident said, when someone asked if he were not nervous 
about the undertaking, ‘‘ I talked with my Father about it.” 

The mayor of an American city who distinguished himself 
by high ideals and efficiency in municipal affairs was asked 
how he was able to resist the many temptations to which he 
must have been exposed. His voice grew soft as he said, “ I 
pray.” Is not the great secret of the mastery of Michel- 
angelo, painter, poet, sculptor and architect, expressed in 
that line of his, “ I put not my hand to anything till I have 
steeped my inmost soul in prayer”? Prayer weaves an in- 
vulnerable armour. It erects an invincible barrier for 
the soul. 

Thrice was Charles Kingsley armed—that prophet of 
social progress in modern Europe—whose voice with those 
of Maurice and Ruskin and Robertson heralded the dawn of 
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a worthier conception of God’s kingdom——when at an altar 
he prayed, ‘“ O Divine Justice, make me just; Divine Mercy, 
make me merciful; Divine Purity, make me pure.” 

Lastly, there is an atmosphere in which it is possible to 
live the serene and victorious life. It is the atmosphere 
created by the presence with us of a Divine Comrade. Jean 
Paul Richter speaks of Christ as the ‘‘ Great Companion.” 
He is that. Powerful personalities radiate an atmosphere. 
His biographer says of Henry Drummond, “‘ When he en- 
tered the room, the moral temperature perceptibly rose.” 
There are thoughts we cannot think when Christ’s presence 
is spiritually discerned. Who would meditate evil with the 
bread and wine of the Holy Communion before him? ‘There 
are imaginations which take their flight at the very mention 
of Christ’s name. We dare not indulge sordid or ungentle 
thoughts when He is near. ‘“ He giveth power to the faint 
and increaseth strength to them that have no might.” 


But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 
Now unto him that is able to guard you from stumbling, and to set 
you before the presence of his glory without blemish in exceeding 
joy, to the only God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
be glory, majesty, dominion and power, before all time, and now, 
and for evermore. Amen. 


—Jude 20, 21, 24, 25. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. What are the real enemies of life? Note what Petrarch 
counts them: avarice, ambition, envy, anger, pride. 


2. Is there not a strong current of thought in our day, 
beneath the surface, tending to the spiritual interpretation 
of life? 


3. Do we set too high an estimate upon what is commonly 
called success? 


4. Should we ever be content to fail? 
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5. Name a dozen men and women in history whom you 
regard as admirable types of moral conquerors. 


6. Do you look for victory in your own life? 


7. What but Christian idealism could have inspired such 
a sentiment as that Frederick Lawrence Knowles puts into 
these lines? 


“ Better a cross and nails through either hand, 
Than Pilate’s palace and a frozen soul.” 


CLOSING PRAYER 


O Master, we stand with holy awe before Thy matchless 
Word and Thy matchless Self. With joy we hear Thee say, 
“T give eternal life unto as many as receive me.” This 
eternal life is to know, not nature, not ourselves, but Thee. 
With Thee, we gladly take up our burdens and our tasks. 
Our sins are with Thee in the past. Our eyes have seen Thy 
great salvation. Our hope holds up before us a tomorrow 
that shall never die. In our hours of meditation, over 
against the men we are, show us the men Thou wouldsi have 
us be. May we be pure enough to love Thee, brave enough 
to strive for Thee, strong enough to reach Thee, though the 
path be rough over which we find our way. Forbid that our 
faith should evaporate into mere idle fancy, or petrify into 
mere doctrine, or dissolve into mere emotion, or end in mere 
aspiration. Our prayer and ourselves we offer unto Thee 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—Bishop Henry W. Warren. 
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